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Mrs. MonT to Miſs Mevner, 
 Howel-Wadd. 


Dovsr not one moment, my dear 
Harriot, of the unalterable affection of 


Lord Duncan: his affliftion was very 
great when your eſcape was diſcovered 
and, not being able to write himſelf, he 
employed his friend as an amanuenſis; 
a copy of whoſe letter I encloſe you, 
Vol. III. B Ah! 


* 
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Ah! Harriot, the ſurprize and con- 
ſternation into which I was thrown by 
this news is paſt deſcription, I wept in 


'the ſincerity of my ſoul at your unhappy 


deſtiny : though I ſtill flatter myſelf it 
will be for a very ſhort period. Lord 
and Lady Lorton will ſoon be ſenſible 


their ſon's heart is too firmly fixed on 


his couſin ever to be inconſtant. Mrs. 
Gordon is in London, and I had the 
honour of hearing from her laſt night. 
She informs me Lord Duncan 1s quite 
melancholy, and, in defiance of his pa- 
rents intreaties, takes not the leaſt notice 
of Lady Emma when ſhe comes there, 
who is rather affected at it, *tis ſaid. 
He intreated our friend to requeſt of me, 
if I heard from you, to inform her, that 
at leaſt he might hear of your health, 
She told him he muſt not flatter himſelf 
that I would inform him where you was, 


if 
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if I was acquainted with the place. He 
ſaid it would however give him great 
pleaſure to find I knew the place of your 
reſidence, as he was certain I would fur- 
ther his happineſs, and write in his fa- 
vour, for that you and you only ſhould 
be miſtreſs of his heart. 


With ſuch proofs of his fidelity, my 
dear friend, I hope you will ſummon re- 
ſolution : and, notwithſtanding your diſ- 
agreeable ſituation, which will undoubt- 
edly be but of ſhort duration, I beſeech 
you to cheriſh your accuſtomed chearful- 
neſs I pray for your releaſe. Ah! my 
dear Harriot, you cannot doubt, I am 
ſure you cannot, of the very ſincere 
friendſhip and inviolable affection of 


Your own 
ADELAIDE. 


B 2 Miſs 
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Miſs MEVYNEL to Mrs. Mor. 


88 that I am, ever ſince the re- 
ceipt of your letter, I undergo continual 
anxiety, fearing my dear Charles will, 
by the force of his generous ſympathy, 
bring himſelf into an ill ſtate of health. 
Contrive ſomehow to inform him I am 
well, conſtant in my eſteem for him, 
and happy as I can poſſibly be, abſent 
from him: that will at leaſt relieve him 
for the preſent; though I cannot hope 
for happier days in ſtore. I relapſe at 
periods to a ſtate of deſpondence, fancy 
I ſhall hear of his being overcome by 
Lord and Lady Lorton's arguments, and 
that he will be loſt to me for ever. 
Such is the ſtate of abſent lovers, Ade- 
laide. Ridiculous !—Who would ever 
wiſh ta be ſo ſituated? The hopes, 

fears, 


fears, and various turns, of that ſame 
paſſion called Love, are certainly very 
abſurd, I will weary you no more at 
preſent on that ſubject. 


Mrs. Burton, who is houſekeeper here, 
makes great and (according to her idea) 
laudable endeavours to make a convert 
of me. She informs me, that Mrs. 
Harpur, herſelf, and their holy teacher, 
Brother Cantwell, are continually on 
their knees on my behalf, that I may 
become a partaker of the New Birth. 
My tongue being at all times too glib, 
I told her that a New Lover would be 
more acceptable, as I ſhould then be in 


hopes of his releaſing me from my pri- 
ſon-houſe, 


* Oh! Lord, Miſs,” ſaid ſhe, ſhrug- 


giug vp her ſhoulders, * what profane- 
neſs!“ 


B 3 « Why 
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* Why, my dear Burton,” returned 
I, cajoling her, “ a woman of your ſenſe, 
I am certain, can never ſeriouſly imbibe 


the folly of ſuch doctrine.“ 
“ Folly, Miſs !—God bleſs me!“ 


« Nay, don't croſs yourſelf, dear Bur- 
ton: though it would not ſurpriſe me 
much to behold you in that attitude, 
for Methodiſm is nearly allied to Po- 


pery.“ 


* Aye, aye, Miſs, you may inſult our 
happy ſect, and compare it to what you 
pleaſe,” returned ſhe; © but I would 
have you to know we ſcorn to worſhip 
ſaints and images.“ 


90 Nay, my dear Burton, do you not 
adore Cantwell, your living Saint, and 
worſhip 
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worſhip the portrait of the ever- to- be- 
lamented Whitfield?“ | 


«© We undoubtedly, Miſs, revere the 
memory of that holy man, who was our 
introducer into the regions of bliſs,” 
ſaid ſne, and ſhall ever pay honour to 
his doctrine, which aſſures us of un- 
ſpeakable happineſs” 


Independent of moral actions,“ in- 
terrupted your pert friend. 


« Lord! Miſs, you muſt excuſe my 
telling you that you talk very ſimply,” 
ſaid ſhe—* Moral actions! Why moral 
actions will always follow the faith we 
profeſs.“ 


« Is murder a moral action?“ returned 
I, laughing at her affected piety. 
B 4 * Why, 
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e Why, no, Miſs,” returned ſhe, 
lowering her voice“ but faith, you 
know“ | 


« I know that a ſincere repentance, 
with faith, will obliterate crimes, Bur- 
ton; but you know the two priſoners at 
refuſed to repent, or confeſs their 
crimes to the miniſters who attended 
them, though the murder they commit- 


ted was plainly proved. They even 


went to the gallows with a lie in their 


mouths, and announced that they per- 


_ ceived Heaven's gates open to them. 
Such is the baneful doctrine of predeſti- 
nation. The profeſſors of it ruſh head- 
long into eternity, with all their imper— 
fections on their heads, and a train of 
unrepented crimes which Heaven hath 
denounced vengeance againſt. Liſten to 
me, Burton: Why, if Omnipotence re- 

ſolved 
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ſolved to form ſome mortals to happi- 
neſs, others to eternal miſery (a thought 
injurious to his attribute of mercy), is 
vengeance denounced againſt fin? If 
ſome unhappy wretches are doomed to 
miſery, ſpite of their virtue, where the 
reward of their combat againſt vice? 
for vice 1s inherent in us undoubtedly, 
and without combating againſt it, and 
invoking the grace of God, it would 
certainly prevail. The Scripture aſſures 
us, that by our works we are to receive 
ſentence from the Book of Life, in that 
tremendous day when the ſecrets of all 
hearts ſhall be opened. Faith undoubt- 
edly muſt be joined to our works, my 
dear Burton—we muſt depend on neither 
alone.” | 


„Aye, Miſs, but you know Paul ſays, 
veſſels to honour and diſhonour, &c.“ 
B 5 1 
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„ Very true, Mrs. Burton; but, if 
you recollect, St. Peter ſays, in his E- 
piſtle, that his brother Paul wrote ſome 
things hard to be underſtood, which they 
that are unlearned and unſtable wreſt, 
as they do the other Scriptures, to their 
own deſtruction.“ 


* Aye, aye, Miſs, it is you, who have 
not the true ſaving faith, that wreſt it to 
your own deſtruction—I am ſorry for 
voulu pity you“ ſaid ſhe, again 
 ſhrugging up her ſhoulders ;———© but 
you really are, I find, in a ſtate of re- 
probation, my dear and worthy miſtreſs. 
Our holy brother Cantwell, and all our 
brethren on earth, can never, I fear, 
ſave you from damnation” 


* What is that you are ſay ing?“ cried 
Dame Harpur, entering the room. 
« She 
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„ She has only been pronouncing an 
anathema againſt me, Madam, and ſend- 
ing me to a ſtrange region and country 
I have no deſire of entering into,” ſaid: 
I, laughing. 


Burton coloured, and recited what 
had paſſed with acrimony. 


Upon my word, Miſs Meynel, you 
are much to blame,” ſaid the old dame. 


& Indeed, Madam,” added I, „in- 
ſtead of being in a ſtate of reprobation, 
I think myſelf in a ſtate of grace. L 
am born in ſin, *tis true—prone to er- 
rors—[I acknowledge my faults to my 
Creator, and believe, by my repentance, 
through the mercy of God, he eraſes 
them. Scripture convinces me ſo. If 


you would give yourſelf the trouble, 
B 6 Mrs. 


Ly 

. 
» 
3 
E. 
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Mrs. Harpur, to inſpect a little further 


into it, inſtead of the Journals, viſions, 


| &c, of your Saint Whitfield, I think 
you would be convinced your preſent 


opinion is falſely founded.” 


Oh! monſtrous!” exclaimed they 
both together. 


In ſhort, my dear Adelaide, they both 
grew ſo vociferous, that I was neceſlitated 
to ſtop my ears, that I might hear no 
more of their reproaches for my free 


diſcovery of the abhorrence I held their 


tenets in. 


So very gloomily ſituated, I took the 


liberty to write to Lady Lorton, 1n- 
treating her to ſend me ſome books to 
alleviate the diſmal hours ſhe had allot- 
ted * being placed among ſuch 

ä enthuſiaſts, 
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enthuſiaſts, without ſome amuſement J 
ſhould become a prey to deſpair. Since 
my commencement of this epiſtle I have 
received one from her, written very affec- 
tionately, aſſuring me nothing but her 
ſon's welfare ſhould make her uſe me 
with ſuch apparent cruelty. With this 
letter ſhe ſent me a number of books, 
on various ſubjects, and a letter to Mrs. 
Harpur, deſiring her not to perſecute me 
on account of religion ; at which that 
pious lady lifted up her eyes, and won- 
dered at the profligacy of this age. 


Adieu! Adelaide; be not filent, out 


of compaſſion to your dolefully-ſituated 
friend 
| HaRRIOT MEYNEL. 
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Miſs MEYNEL to Mrs, MonT. 


Lou crative motives have diſrobed Bur- 
ton of her ſanctity and enthuſiaſm. In 
a month's time ſhe quits Dame Harpur. 
This miracle was cauſed by a viſit from 
Mrs. A-—. Mrs. Harpur not being 
able to walk, and I not permitted pri- 
vate converſation with a ſtranger, Bur- 
ton was ordered to perambulate with her 
in the gardens, &c. At which time, by 
her ſkill in detraction, ſhe ſo ingratiated 
herſelf in the favour of Mrs. A t 
that the ſaid lady offered her double 
wages, and other rewards, if ſhe would 
quit Mrs. Harpur, and live with her, 
They ſettled it on the ſpot, to both their 
ſatisfactions, and entered the houſe again 
with the unwelcome news of their nego- 
ciation to my duenna, Dreadful re- 

proaches. 
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took her 
leave—and Burton, ſhrugging up her 


ſhoulders, thanks Heaven ſhe is ſoon to 
Tollow. 


proaches enſued—Mrs. A 


. oO, 


Hearing a ruſtling noiſe in my dreſ- 
ſing-room, I ſtarted up, and ran thither, 
where I found Burton eagerly peruſing a 
new novel Lady Lorton had ſent me. 
By way of forcing her opinion, “Isn't 
that a delightful book, Burton?“ ſaid I; 
“you are welcome to the peruſal of it.“ 


“Thanks, Miſs,“ returned ſhe, with 
Joy in her countenance; “ indeed, from 
what I have ſeen of it, I like it much; 


theſe books are very entertaining very 
inſtructive.“ 


« Equally ſo with Whitfield's Jour- 
nals,” 


Il 
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nals,” ſaid I, by way of fathoming her, 
with an added ſmile, 


„Why, to be ſure, Miſs,” ſaid ſhe? 
with her uſual ſhrug, © Mrs, Harpur is 
too bigotted—She almoſt converted me. 
—Superiors, you know, have great in- 
fluence over one. TI often thought her 
wrong, but I ſaid nothing—No, I ſaid 
nothing,” ſaid ſhe, turning her eyes to 
the corners, and ſeemingly applauding 
her own diſſimulation. 


% You have undergone a great many 
trials, Mrs. Burton, I ſuppoſe, during 
your life,” ſaid I gravely, as if out of 
compaſſion to her. 


„Trials! Miſs; aye, aye; but what 
ſignifies boaſting of them? I have ſeen 
a great deal indeed.” 

« Have 
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« Have you travelled much, Mrs. 
Burton ? I ſuppoſe this country is not 
your native place.” 


% No; it is not, Miſs. Wales was 
the place of my birth; but marrying 
unfortunately at Ludlow, my perfidious 
huſband deſerted me. Thus reduced, I 
was obliged to ſtoop to ſervitude.” 


She was prevented purſuing her nar- 
rative by a ſummons from Mrs. Harpur, 
and left me in wonderful ſuſpence; for 
by the deſcription you gave of Fluellen, 
1t muſt be ſhe. However, the gratifica- 
tion of your curioſity mult be ſuſpended 
till my next, 


How 1s my dear Duncan's health ? 
Heigho! Are we never to meet again ? 
Is Lady Emma triumphant ? Say ſome- 

thing 
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thing of him, however grating it may 
be to my vanity, and continue to love 
your 


HARRIOT MzyNEL, 


Mrs. Mox r 4% Miſs Mzvxrr. 


Howel-Wood. 


I AM very happy to find my amiable 
friend, in the midſt of her affliction, re- 
tains her vivacity. Heaven, my Har- 
riot, will ſoon interpoſe in your favour. 
A letter from the worthy Mrs, Gordon 
informs me, that your lover, impatient 
at his parents endeavours to tear your 
image from his memory, has himſelf in- 
formed Lady Emma he never will be ſa- 
credly united to any other woman than 
his lovely couſin, He further informed 
Mrs. Gordon, his intention was to write 


and 
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and intreat the favour of me to know 
the place of your baniſhment. She ſo- 
lemnly aſſured him I was ignorant where 
it was, He then inſiſted upon knowing 
where my letters to you were directed 
in that point ſhe gratified his Lordſhip. 
I ſuppoſe Love will ſoon aſſiſt him to 
diſcover the place of your retreat, It is 
unneceſſary, I hope, my dear friend, to 
caution you againſt a clandeſtine mar- 
riage, as your own generous ſentiments, 
and obligations to Lady Lorton, will 
overthrow all his Lordſhip's arguments 
in favour of ſuch a proceeding. Perſe- 
verance in your duty will in the end re- 
ward you, my dear friend; and I cannot 
help flattering myſelf time will recon- 
cile their ſon's choice, and give you to 
him who is worthy of you. 


If it proves in reality that Burton is 
the 
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the deſpicable Fluellen, I ſhall be happy 
to hear that ſhe is removed from Mrs. 
Harpur. She is a dangerous invader of 


private peace, wherever ſhe goes. Adieu 
„ 


More news for you, my dear Harriot: 
the day preceding that in which Mrs. 
Gordon wrote, Lady Di Horton was in- 
diſſolubly tied to a Count Lanore, the 
man whoſe name you could not re- 
3 member. 


8 Spring approaches, with her uſual 
lovelineſs. What grateful ideas to Pro- 
vidence does it not awake in one's breaſt ? 

It is impoſſible for a real atheiſt, I think, 
to exiſt amidſt ſuch a cluſter of ſur- 
rounding evidences of a kind, a bene- 
volent, and a powerful Deity. 


Let 
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Let but the atheiſt Nature's works explore, 
Soon he'll recant, in them a God adore. 


Could bliad Chance cauſe ſuch order 
and beauty? Impoſlible ! 


The poſt is ſetting out, and I muſt 
bid you haſtily adieu. 
ADELAIDE. 


Miſs MzynEeL to Mrs, Mont. 


Ax exoptation of revenge is to dero- 
gate from humanity and the finer feel 
ings, therefore it ſhall never be indulge 
in the breaſt of your Harriot : but this 
old vixen Burton, or rather Fluelleh, 
moſt certainly ſhould receive a treat- 
ment ſimilar to that ſhe beſtows on 
others. She has been diſappointed in 
her hopes of attending Mrs. A——, 

therefore 
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therefore has vented her ſpleen in my 
disfavour to ingratiate herſelf again in 


the eſteem of Mrs. Harpur. Mrs, A—— 
by ſome means had information of her 


behaviour in Wales, therefore wrote to 
inform her ſhe ſhould forego all thoughts 


of her in the capacity ſhe had before 


agreed to. 


Burton, enraged, complained vehe- 
mently to Dame Harpur, and ſaid ſne 
was perſecuted on account of her perſe- 
verance to the true Goſpel faith, and 
that I had treated her very ill on the 
ſame ſcore—offered her profane novels 
to read, and upon her refuſal declared I 
would affert the contrary to her miſtreſs 
with a great deal more malevolence not 
worth repeating. Mrs. Harpur gave cre- 
dit to her ſiſter in the Lord, and refuſed 


to hear my defence: but to recompence 
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the grief I underwent, your letter ar- 


rived. I coincide, my dear Adelaide, 
in your opinion of a clandeſtine mar- 


' riage. The proofs of my Charles's af. 


fection will enable me to undergo my 
tortures with more fortitude. But why 
do I mention tortures, and boaſt of for- 
titude, to you, who have ſuch a ſupe- 
riority over me in that point. Have you 
not undergone, with the moſt unexam- 
pled patience, afflictions which would 


deprive me of reaſon ?—I deſpiſe myſelf 
for complaining. 


Pray, if poſſible, amuſe me with a 
farther account of the Counteſs Lanore, 


who, from receiving ſuch mortifying 
coolneſs from Lord Villars, threw her- 


ſelf, by way of conſolation, into the arms 
of this foreigner, 


When 
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When, my dear Adelaide, ſhall we 
embrace each other? Alas! Deſtiny di- 
verts herſelf at our expence, and toſſes 


us about in a ſtrange manner. 


Adieu! 


HARRIOT MEYNEL, 


Mrs. GorDon to Miſs MEVNEI. 


London. 


| STRANGE events have- happened, 


my dear Miſs Meynel. Your beloved 
friend is now acknowledged Marchio- 
neſs of Melville, and the poor unhappy 
Marquis expired laſt night. Her rela- 
tions now ſurround her: but, notwith- 


_ ſtanding their attention to her, and en- 


deavours of amendment for their paſt 
cruelty, ſhe feels too ſenſibly for her un- 
natural 
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natural huſband's death. When capable 
of taking pen in hand, ſhe will herſelf 
inform you of particulars, which I am 
certain will be much more pleaſing and 
ſatisfactory to you than to hear it from 
me. I remain 


My dear Miſs Meynel's 
moſt affectionate 


SARAH GORDON. 


The Marchioneſs of MeLvitie to Miſs 


MxyNEI. 


How ſurpriſing, how wonderful, are 
the diſpenſations of Providence! By 
ſudden and melancholy effects it has re- 
ſtored my loſt fame, my fortune, and 
my friends: yet, while paying the 
rightful tribute of gratitude to Heaven 
Vor, III. C for 
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for this bounty, my heart melts with 
affliction for the early fate of my poor 
unfortunate Melville, who fell a victim 
to his unhappy paffion for the aban- 
doned Violetta. Thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with my diſpoſition may per- 
haps laugh at the concern I cannot help 
viſibly ſhewing, and think me a hypo- 
crite for mourning after a man who once 
uſed me ſo ill: but repentance with me 
obliterates all unkindneſs; and I ſincere- 
ly wiſh it had been in my power to pro- 
long his life, that, by a longer repen- 
tance, he might. have rendered himſelf 
{till more acceptable to his Maker. He 
was my huſband—His tenderneſs return- 
edi eſteemed him the ſame. 


I was rambling with Mrs, Hall in 
Howel-Wood, when a ſervant on horſe- 
back approached us, and, alighting, de- 

livered 
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livered me a letter. Surpriſed, I de- 
manded to whom he belonged, when he 
anſwered, © The Marquis of Melville.” 
I was ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſhment— 
Mrs. Hall ſtared at remarking my confu- 
ſlon—when the fellow continued, *© the 
Marquis 1s dangerouſly ill, Madam, as 
that letter will inform you.” His intro- 
duction gave me great perturbation of 
ſpirits, and made me gueſs ſomething 
dreadful was to follow. Mrs. Hall, ob- 
ſerving my ſituation, preſented her ſmel- 
ling- bottle; after which I made ſhift to 
peruſe the letter, which was from my 
aunt Walters, as follows : 


% Ma tres chere Dame, 


« IT affords me grand plaiſir that 

I have again the bappineſs of acknow- 

ledging you for my niece, and that your 

virtue and merit'is rewarded, par juſtice, 
C 2 according 
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according to its deſert. Une triſte evene- 
ment has cauſed this alteration in the 
unfortunate Marquis, who has already 


acknowledged you for his lawful wife, 


and produced the certificate, drawn by 
Mr. Foſter, which he had not deſtroyed ; 
and ſo, faire une compenſation, a will is 
now making, in caſe of his demiſe, to 
ſettle on you, and your heirs, for ever, 
two thouſand a year, and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds in caſh. I at the ſame time 


condole and congratulate you. Annette 


will attend you in the Marquis's carriage, 
and aſſure you of other particulars, TI 


remain, 
« Ma tres chere niece, 


Toujours les votres, 


J. WALTER.“ 


You perceive, by the above epiſtle, 
my dear Harriot, that my aunt bas im- 


bibed 
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bibed all the frippery of the French na- 


tion, and is an enemy to feeling and 
diſmal ſenſations. Her letter was not at 
all calculated to diſſipate my affliction 
and ſurprize. To fave myſelf the trou- 
ble of unfolding the myſtery to Mrs. 
Hall, I would have ſhewn her the letter, 
but the mixed language it was written 
in would have made it to her unintelli- 
gible; therefore, in walking back to the 
houſe, I made ſhift to inform her who J 
really was. The good-natured creature, 
it ſeems, had heard my hiftory, though 
ſhe little imagined I was the perſon. She 
did all in her power to comfort me and 
raiſe my ſpirits. Soon after we entered the 
houſe, Annette arrived, and ſhed tears of 
joy at the ſight of me. Ah! my dear 
lady,” faid ſhe, © at laſt you are found 
Indeed I never more will part with you 
—Why did you cruelly forſake me,” 


C 3 continued 
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continued ſhe, © and not permit me to 
follow you in every change of your for- 
tune?” | 


I returned her many thanks for her 
tenderneſs, but informed her in my wan- 


dering ſtate it would not have been poſ- 
lible. | 


e Well, my dear lady,“ ſaid ſhe, «© no 
time 1s to be loſt; my poor maſter is 
impatiently expecting you; therefore let 
me pack up what trifling things you 
want at preſent, and I will inform your 
Ladyſhip of particulars on our journey.“ 


I followed her advice, but made her 
take ſome refreſhment firſt, Mrs. Hall 
inſiſted upon my taking ſome likewiſe 
before I departed. The tears fell on my 
taking leave : though fhe ſaid ſhe hoped 
my happineſs was at hand. 


* 
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Soon as we were ſeated in the chaiſe, 
Annette gave me the melancholy recital, 
and informed me, that the Marquis be- 
ing in a violent diſpute with Violetta, 
that furious woman ran to a cloſet with- 
in her bedchamber, where a poignard, 
richly ornamented, belonging to her late 
huſband, hung, and ſnatching it off the 
hook, unſheathed it She haſtily return- 
ed, and, concealing the weapon, before 
he was aware, plunged it into his body, 
erying, Receive the recompence of 
your inſolence.“ Her friend, Madame 
St. Clare, being in the next room, heard 
the Marquis groan, and her laſt words; 
upon which ſhe immediately ran to them, 
and found him dropped on the bed, 
fainting, and his blood iſſuing like a 
torrent from the wound. She ſhrieked 
out, and rung the bell—Servants came, 
and immediately fetched ſome of the 

C 4 moſt 
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moſt eminent ſurgeons, who examined 
his wound, and found it was mortal, 
and he could live but a few days at moſt. 


When the victim returned to his ſenſes, 


he deſired that Violetta might be ſecured 
as his murdereſs, confeſſed to the ſur- 
geons and people preſent that ſhe was 
not his lawful wife, for that Adelaide 
Belmont only had a right to that title, 
and deſired my relations might be ſent 
for, that he might clear my innocence, 
and acknowledge his own guilt, before 
his death, as ſome recompence. Ac- 
cordingly, Lord and Lady Walters, the 
Duke of , and my other friends, 
attended. Count St, Lou was likewiſe 
ſent for, who declared the truth of hav- 
ing been put into my bedchamber, &c. 
Proper meaſures were taken to convince 
the world of my innocence, and a will 
formed in my favour : but he was very 


unhappy 
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unhappy at not knowing where I was, 
that he might once more fee me, and 
intreat forgiveneſs. This ſtrange news 
ſoon ſpread, and arrived to the hearing 
of my worthy friend Mrs. Gordon, who 
immediately ſent to inform Lady Wal- 
ters of my addreſs. She communicated 
the welcome intelligence to my poor 
Melville, who inftantly fent for me. In 
the mean time, Violetta, finding her cha- 
racer deſtroyed, and her crime of mur- 
der detected, ſwallowed a draught that 
ſoon put a period to her life. Thus 
ended Annette's dreadful intelligence. 


We travelled hard, and I arrived at 
London much fatigued, diſpirited, and 
unfit for the ſcene I was ſoon to under- 
go. Lady Walters received me, Ah! 
my dear niece,” ſaid ſne, forgive me, 
forgive me !—I was deceiyed as to your 


C 5 ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed guilt z but take courage, the 
poor Marquis is dying. How fortunate 
it is he acknowledges you in theſe ſo- 
. Jemn moments for his lawful wife—You 
will now be reſtored to every thing you 
wiſn Mais mon Dieu! how I run on, 
and forget it's neceſſary for you to take 


ſomething after your fatigue—Do, ma 


chere Lady Melville, be feated—By de- 


grees we muſt inform the Marquis of 
your arrival.” 


Some wine, cakes, &c, were handed 
to.me, while I ſat aſtoniſhed at her ſtrange 
inattention to ſo melancholy an event, 
I begged Annette not to leave me. At 
laſt I was ſummoned to my poor unfor- 
tunate Melville. To expreſs the grief 
I felt when 1 beheld him is impoſſible. 


Can you forgive me, ſweet Ade- 
laide, 
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laide, for my paſt cruelty and injuſtice?“. 
ſaid he, in a faint voice. 


&« My dear Melville,” returned J, kif- 
ſing his hand, and bathing it with my 
tears, © term it not ſo harſhly—it was 
the fickleneſs of youth—moſt ſincerely 
do I forget every thing paſt, and wiſh 
you as fervently your health as I wiſh 
myſelf happineſs after my long ſuffer- 


ings.” 


« You are too angelic,” ſaid he, em- 
bracing me—* How could I ever for- 
fake ſuch goodneſs ?—Oh! I am all tor- 
ture at the reflection that I could aban- 
don you—T have deſervedly received my 
death from the wretch who ſeduced me 
—Can you forgive me ?—Alas! Har- 
riot, you muſt excuſe my relating the 
particulars of this dreadful interview, 

C6 and 
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and the truly diſtreſſing ones that ſuc- 
ceeded.” My heart was torn paſt re- 
cording. He would embrace me, aſk 
+ forgiveneſs, then fall into delirious faint- 
ings, which in two days cloſed his poor 
unfortunate life. 


E = 


Mrs. Gordon attended me both before 
his death and after it.—My innocence is 
cleared—my honour is reſtored. 


Madame St. Clare, the friend of Vio- 
letta, ſent ſeveral times to enquire after 
my health, and hoped I would not take 
it amiſs for being ſo impertient to trou- 
ble me at ſuch a time, although ſhe had 
been once the friend of my enemy, but 
that ſhe had a real eſteem for me, and 
hoped before ſhe quitted England I 
would permit her to wait on me, as ſhe 

had 
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had ſomething particular to communi- 


CALC. 


Such a meſſage ſurprized me much 
My friends ſurrounded me, and endea- 


voured to ſoothe me-—I became more 
compoſed; and a few days fince, by the 


advice of my dear Mrs. Gordon, ſent 
Madame St. Clare word that I would 
receive her whenever ſhe pleaſed; tho? 
you may gueſs the idea of receiving a 
perſon once a friend to the wicked Vio- 
letta! Her anſwer was, that ſhe would 
attend me, but intreated I would receive 
her alone. Such a requeſt was very ſin- 
gular; I imparted it to Mrs. Gordon, 
who perſiſted that I ſhould not, for ſhe 
would remaia with me. I muſt own my 
ſpirits were much depreſſed; I had fears 
myſelt concerning her intention. The 
appointed time arrived, Mrs, Gordon 

with 
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with me, when' the name of Madame 
St. Clare was announced; a lady in deep 
mourning entered, and diſplayed the 
well-known features of my old acquain- 
tance and foe Mademoiſelle Albe.—Her 
Face was pale as death—her looks de- 
noted horror and diſtraftion. 


Lis it poſſible? Do TI really ſee Ma- 
demoiſelle Albe ?” faid I. 


% You do, much-wronged friend,” 
returned ſhe—* I will not further injure 
you—-Will you not truſt yourſelf alone 
with me ?—Yet, alas! I deſerve the moſt 
cruel ſuſpicions you can form of me!” 


„This friend, Madam,” ſaid I, © is 
acquainted with all n concerns; but if 
you have any thing relating to yourſelf 
to communicate, which you chuſe ſhe 
ſhould 
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ſhould not hear, I will intreat her to 
retire.” 


& Oh, no, no,” anſwered ſhe, with 
wildneſs, © it is time my guilt ſhould be 
diſplayed to the world in its proper co- 
lours. I am going to quit England, and 
retire to a nunnery for life : but re- 
ſolved, before my departure, to acquaint 
you with my own and my infamous 
friend Violetta's hiſtory. That done— 
your forgiveneſs beſtowed on an unhap- 
py wretch—1I quit the world for ever.” 


She ſeated herfelf on a couch by me, 
and began as follows : 


A diſpoſition to coquetry is certain- 
ly peculiarly innate to ſome more than 
others; at leaſt I judge ſo from myſelf, 
as I recollect that I was inclined to that 

vice 
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vice at a very early period. I was fond 
of admiration, and, alas! unhappily be- 
came too ſoon my own miſtreſs. Several 
lovers became ſlaves to my charms at 
Montpelier ; I deluded them by turns 
with hopes which I never intended to 
fulfil; was gay, fluttering, and miſtreſs 
of my heart, till the Marquis of Mel- 
ville arrived: to him Fate determined I 
ſhould ſurrender. I made uſe of all my 
arts to enſnare him; common gallantry 
was all I received in return for my heart; 
and your arrival put a period to the hope 
I had imbibed of being able in time to 
ſubdue him. However, my paſſion for 
him being ſo violent, I determined to 
miſs no opportunity of being in his dear 
company, though it was frequent ſtabs 
to my ſoul to perceive his aſſiduity to 
you. I tormented you with my compa- 
ny, for the Marquis's ſake, tho' I knew 

17 
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it was diſagreeable to you both. How- 
ever, I kept my lovers as uſual, by way 
of cordial for the anxiety I underwent 
on the Marquis's account. The news 
then was ſpread of his intended departure 
for Nice, which drove me almoſt diſ- 
tracted, and from my extreme perturba- 
tion of mind cauſed a fever, in which 
you know I was fo imprudent as to in- 
treat him to attend me, which he, as I 
then thought, cruelly refuſed. You 
came—lIt is needleſs to recite the con- 
verſation that enſued. My pride, jea- 
louſy, &c, drove me to deſperation al- 
moſt, but in my cooler moments I could 
not help approving your advice of try- 
ing the effects of ablence, and the gay 
amuſements of Paris, though I had very 
little hope of being the better for it. I 
could not reſolve to go, and kept houſe 
till after your departure to Nice. I 
| then 
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then went to Madame D'Oran's, to en- 
deavour to diſcover where you was gone, 
but could not. However, chance brought 
me acquainted with it, and I wrote an 
anonymous letter to Mr. Ancram, in 
hopes of his preventing the Marquis 
marrying you, but ſoon after had the 
extreme mortification to hear the old 
gentleman was dead, and your marriage 
conſummated. I ran to Madame D*Q- 
ran's, where I had the news confirmed, 
and in that moment of fury vowed re- 
venge on you both, which I determined 
if poſſible to put in practice, as a com- 
penſation for the inſult he had paid to 
my ſlighted charms. I immediately went 
to Paris, and there got acquainted with 
Violetta. Her vivacity charmed me: we 
formed a friendſhip. She came in laugh- 
ing one day, Albe, I have a rare ſcheme 
of preferment for you,” ſaid ſhe, * it has 

jult 
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juſt entered my head—Will you venture 
to marry an old man, who I am certain 
cannot live above half a year? and you 
then will be miſtreſs of 3000 louis dors 
a year for life,” © I ſhould be mad to 
refuſe ſuch a ſettlement,” ſaid I, * if I 
could get it; the only man I loved is 
married, therefore now I don't care what 
fort of wretch I have for a huſband, fo 
he has wealth.” Charming oirl ” re- 
turned ſhe; © quite to my mind; for, 
faith, Albe, it is love unreſtrained I am 
for, not dull matrimonial lames—A huf- 
band 1s only of uſe to preſerve one's 
reputation. I lured Guadicct to marry 
me, for the ſake of his wealth; after 
which 1 had lovers in plenty. He enter- 
tained them, and ſoon complaiſantly 
took his departure to the territory of 
worms, to my inexpreſſible joy; for I 
began to be heartily weary of diſſem- 

bling 
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bling affection for him. Here I have 
found none worthy of bartering my li- 
berty for, therefore will range like the 
bee. But to the purpoſe, my dear 
Albe; this old Monſieur St. Clare was 
huſband to a ſiſter of Guadicci's, whom 
he buried ſome years ſince. He ſaw you 
at my houſe once, and ſeems to admire 
you vaſtly. This morning he ſpoke of 
you in high terms, which made this 
thought pop into my head. He is near 
80, therefore if you can endure him for 
a few menths, do, my dear Albe, for 
your own ſake; we may take our plea- 
ſure, and leave him to nap in the chim- 
ney corner.” The libertiniſm ſhe had 
diſplayed in her converſation did not al- 
together pleaſe me; though ſo inclined 
to coquetry and admiration, I was not 
in fact criminal. However, the offer ſhe 
had made me cauſed me to drop further 

reflection 
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reflection on her conduct, and I readily 
entered into the ſcheme ſhe had planned 
for me of becoming St. Clare's wife. 
That very afternoon I was invited to 
meet him at her houſe, and by all the 
art I was miſtreſs of ſtrove to heighten 
the affection he had begun to entertain 
for me. He departed very happy—He 
begged to viſit me—I complied—In a 
week's time we were married; a fort- 


night after which he was taken off in 


an apoplexy, and left me a rich widow, 
and my liberty. Melville ſtill adhered 
to my heart—I reſolved, if poſſible, to 
revenge myſelf on him and you. Soon 
after, you both arrived at Paris. Violetta 
informed me of it. To keep up appear- 
ances, I went not into public. She ſaid 
the Marquis was the moſt enchanting 
creature ſhe had ever ſeen, and that ſhe 
would put herſelf in his way, if poſſible, 
to 
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to have the glory of leading him in her 


chains, and mortify that wretch his wife, 
with her trifling beauty. It was a charm- 
ing opportunity, I thought, to execute 
my revenge on you at leaſt, therefore re- 
ſolved if poſſible to aſſiſt her on with her 
deſign. My dear Violetta, returned I, 
the very great obligation you have con- 
ferred on me, by putting ſo ſplendid a 
fortune in my poſſeſſion, will make me 
always your friend. I have had a ſlight 
acquaintance with the Marquis at Mont- 
pelier, as he frequently viſited a family 
I did there, at the time he was addreſ- 
ſing Miſs Belmont. The way you mult 
engage him is by a ſeeming inattention 
to him, and affected modeſty. It was 
ſaid that was the ſcheme ſhe practiſed to 


entrap him.” Thanks, my dear St. 


Clare,” ſaid ſhe; never fear my acting 
my part well, I have a ſpy over him, 
and 
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and find he is to be at the opera to-night 
with ſome of his countrymen. Lady 
Melville ſtays at home with her aunt, 
who is indiſpoſed; therefore I ſhall have 
a good opportunity of diſplaying myſelf, 
for I have contrived it ſo as to ſit in the 
next box with Madame Larone.“ She 
followed her concerted plan, and came 
to ſup with me in raptures of joy, I 
have played my part well, St. Clare,” 
ſaid ſhe; © I turned my eyes frequently 
on Melville, with all the languidneſs I 
could poſſibly throw into them : upon 
his eyes meeting mine, I as haſtily with- 
drew them, with a forced bluſh, He 
obſerved it, and by help of one of his 
friends got himſelf introduced to Ma- 
dame Larone, who, not being averle to 
gallantry, ſaw what was going forward, 
and invited him to ſtay in her box. I 
ſpoke little—but the dumb eloquence 

continued, 
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continued. He paid me ſeveral com- 
pliments, ſighed much, and preſſed my 
hand when he led me to my chair, at 
which I affected to be ſurpriſed, and 
half angry. Thus, my dear St. Clare, 
ended our interview this evening. Oh! 
he is an enchanting creature, worth all 
the pains I take to gain him. Confound 
that ſyren his wife! Had he not been 
married, I might have been the envy of 
the world, But let me conſider, St. 
Clare; you ſay they were married pri- 
vately—no witneſſes and the old parſon 
is dead Pon honour !* 


« I found what ſhe was about.— Aye, 
my dear Violetta, ſaid I, it may not be 
impoſſible to effect what you are think- 
ing of, if you perſevere in reſiſtance to 
his wiſhes.“ Very true,” returned 


ſhe; at leaſt Vl endeavour it, for he 
g is 
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5g worth fixing for life. The loſs of 
him would drive me to deſperation— I 
could not ſupport it.“ Thus encouraged, 
ſhe fixed the reſolution of ſtriving: to 
execute her deſign. They met frequent- 
ly at Madame Larone's; after which he 
viſited her at her own houſe; but I took 
particular care always to retire before his 
arrival, You may, perhaps, wonder that 
I did not ſtrive to gain him for myſelf — 
Thad found it impoſſible, and thought 
that by aſſiſting him to gain Violetta I 
ſhould in the end be aſſured of his gra- 
titude and friendſhip, which might at 
laſt ariſe to deſire. Such were my ſenti- 
ments then. 1 found by her his paſſion 
ſoon arrived to a violent height; and, 
that he might not betray my paſt con- 
duct to this infamous woman, ſent for 
him one day to my houſe, as if unknown 
to her; that I had ſomething particular 
Vol. III. D to 
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to communicate to him. He had often 
heard my new name from her, and ſhe 
told him he was under obligation to me 
for ſpeaking in his favour, therefore he 
immediately complied with my requeſt, 
and was extremely aſtoniſhed to find in 
Madame St. Clare his old perſecutreſs, 
I told him that abſence had cured me of 
a paſſion for him that was very ill-· fund- 
ed, and, in recompence for the trouble I 
had given him, I had done all in my 
power to make Violetta liſten to his ſuit, 
for which I hoped he would conceal the 
imprudent behaviour I had practiſed at 
Montpelier; for as Madame Guadicci 
was ſtrictly virtuous, if ſhe knew I had 
acted ſo imprudently, ſhe would forego 
my friendſhip; that I ſincerely wiſhed 
them both happineſs, and was ſorry it 
was now out of his power to make him- 
ſelf ſo, as he could not marry my beau- 
tiful 
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tiful friend, now he had owned his mar- 
riage to Miſs Belmont's relations.“ 


Ah! but my dear Miſs Albe - Ma- 


dame St. Clare, I mean—I may diſown 


it, ——T will ſee if Adelaide——1If not; 


ſtratagem muſt ſucceed.” 


Aye, you may try,” returned I; 
but don't betray my paſt folly.” 


No, my dear St. Clare; your pre- 


0 ſent kindneſs obliterates it from my me- 


mory. Adorable Violetta! She muſt be 
mine. ä 


« He departed, promiſing not to diſ- 
cover to Madame Guadicci it was him I 
had been in love with. After that, he 
frequently called of me, and I met him 
at Violetta's. He behaved as a friend; 

D 2 told 
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told me of his hinting to you he loved 
another, and his propoſal, which you 
would not liſten to. Since you would 
not conſent, he ſaid, he would concert a 
ſcheme to put St. Lou in poſſeſſion of 
you, if he could get Violetta to promiſe 
to marry him when he diſengaged him- 
ſelf. With ſeeming reluctance ſhe com- 
plied, and you ſuffered the completion 
of his helliſh plot in London. When 
freed from you, he married Violetta, I 
aſked him if he had permitted the Count 
to gratify his paſſion? He changed co- 
lour, and ſaid, * No, he had taken care 
you ſhould not be proſtituted but by 
your own conſent.” Upon which I laugh- 
ed; for though I had not parted with 
my virtue, I thought but lightly of it 
then, as Violetta had inſtilled her prin- 
ciples into me. When they came to 
England, I came likewiſe, and hired a 

5 | houſe 
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houſe for myſelf, ſtriving all the time to 
make the Marquis in turn become cap- 
tive to me. I got intimate with Lady 
Di Horton, whom I had formerly known 
at Montpelier. She fell in love with 
Lord Villars, and finding he was gone 
to Wales purſued him there to Mr. Shen- 
kin's : from thence ſhe informed me of 
her ſucceſs or diſappointment. In the 
mean time, the violence of Violetta's 
natural temper began to appear. She 
continued to doat on Melville, but was 
Jealous of him to Ciftraftion. By way 
of conſolation, he uſed frequently to 
call of me, and complain of her injuſ- 
tice and tyranny. I humoured him — 
pitied 'him—In ſhort, friendſhip made 
him at laſt diſcover charms in me he had 
never obſerved before. My houſe, when 
he knew ſhe was ſafe in company, was 
his place of refuge; and, by yielding 
| D 3 to 
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to his criminal deſires, I became his fix- 
ed friend, as I never upbraided him if 
I ſaw him pay attention to any other wo- 
man: Violetta had taught me art. I 
wrote to Lady Di that I had my love re- 
turned, but did not chuſe to diſcover his 
name on paper. She was diſappointed 
of her deſign on Villars, and came to 
London. I then entruſted her with the 
ſecret; and ſhe, to conceal me from the 
wrath of Violetta, permitted us to meet 


at her houſe, that by that means Violetta 


might ſuſpe her rather than me. The 
Marquis likewiſe would often commend 


her beauty before Violetta, to deceive 


her; and ſhe would immediately curſe her 


in the moſt dreadful manner. Lady Di 
concerted that ſcheme which Nugent 


executed on you— then, to make you 
appear more infamous, that Lord Villars 
might deſpiſe you, put you into Count 

St. 
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St. Lou's power. Suddenly there ap- 
peared a Count Lanore, a handſome fel- 
low, who paid his addreſſes to her. She 
was Charmed with him; and, without 
enquiring into his character, was ſo fool- 
iſh as to marry him. I was a few days 
after ſitting in Violetta's dreſſing room, 
and ſhe was in her bedchamber, when 
the Marquis, after paying his compli- 
ments, paſſed through to her room. 
They were continually diſputing, and 
he was ſo heartily weary of her, that he 
began to repent having ſacrificed you to 
her, as you would have borne his infide- 
lities with patience. The report of your 
ſuppoſed innocence ſpread, and enraged 


iber till more. But to return. Vio- 
| letta,* ſaid he, have you heard the 
news ?—+* What ? ſaid ſhe.—* Poor La- 
: dy Di Horton—Blaſt the villain An 
t impoſtor has married her, and conveyed 


. | D 4 her 
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her by force to a ſeat ſhe has in Corn» 
wall, where [ſhe muſt end her wretched 
days, if ſome lover does not relieve her 
—9So charming a creature to be ſacri- 
fced. 


D- mnation to her charms,* ſaid 
Violetta; © it was my revenge cauſed her 
puniſhment.. Dare ſhe vie with me in 
beauty 2? | 


Tour puniſhment, then, ſhall ſuc- 
-cced, infamous woman,” ſaid the Mar- 
quis. My lawful wife, Adelaide Bel- 
mont, ſhall put in her claim; a friend 
.of mine, who has the certificate of our 
marriage, ſhall ſeek her out, and make 
her prove it. Her goodneſs will pardon 
me. Different from thee as Heaven from 
Hel]. 


Furies 


* 8 
4. 


: 
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Furies aſſiſt me !* ſaid the enraged 


Italian; * Is this to be borne ?? So ſay- 
ing, ſhe inſtantly fled to her cloſet, and 


haſtily returned with a poignard, which 
ſhe plunged into his fide. His groans 


alarmed me. When I entered, the was 


weltering in his blood. His condition 
ſcarce gave me power to call for aſſiſt- 
ance, I was ſo terrified and afflicted for 
him. At laſt the ſervants attended. He 
deſired ſhe might be ſecured, and ſaid 
in a low voice to me, It is all over with 
me, St. Clare; repent; you fee Juſtice 
overtakes us. My Adelaide, that angel 
of light, ſhall have her innocence clear- 


ed. Retire.“ 


„J was going with heart- felt agonies, 
without taking further notice of Violet- 


ta, who was now become an object of 


horror to me by her cruelty, when ſhe 
D 5 called 
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called me back: St. Clare,* ſaid ſhe, 
with rage ſtill ſtrongly impreſſed on her 
countenance, © one moment turn back— 
hearken to the few words I have to ut- 
ter. I ſuppoſe theſe fellows will permit 
me to ſpeak to you in private before I 
am further tormented.” They anſwered, 
Yes; but they muſt firſt inſpect the 
place, to fee there was no dangerous in- 
ſtrument. Upon finding none, they per- 
mitted us to enter, and left us alone. 


J was juſt going to reprove her for 
the raſh deed ſhe had been guilty of, 
when ſhe prevented me by ſpeaking firſt. 
* I have compleated my revenge, St. 
Clare, as an affronted woman ſhould— 
at leaſt an Italian I boaſt and glory in 
the noble cuſtom of our country. Yes, 
dear as Melville was to me once, his neg- 
lect of me lately intirely diſlodged it; 

ie: hatred 
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hatred ſucceeded, and revenge likewife 
——glorious revenge! I have com- 
pleated it on that ſorcereſs Lady Di 
Horton. To you, St. Clare, I have of- 
ten repeated my intrigues The feigned 
Lanore was once an object of my fondeſt 
wiſhes—I gratified them His wit and 
dexterity procured him the livelihood of 
a gentleman-—By fools adventuring their 
patrimony on dice, he kept up appear- 
ances, My love eradicated, a friendſhip 
ſucceeded from his kind behavtour and 
reſiſting upbraiding. I made him ſeve- 
ral handſome preſents while at Paris, to 
ſupport him : he gratefully returned me 
thanks for it, and was of ſervice by get- 
ting into company with Melville, and 
heightening his paſſion for me by an ex- 
aggeration of my charms. I told you 
not of him, as it was unneceſſary, When 
I perceived Melville's love for me ſlack- 
D 6 en, 
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en, I watched the cauſe, and found out 
his frequent viſits. to Lady Di. To re- 
move her, and afliſt the teigned Lanore 
to a good fortune, I invited him hither, 
I knew that his beauty and alluring man- 
ner would ſoon be able to overcome her 
indifference, and that his gratitude to me 
would make him comply with my deſire, 
which was, if he got her into poſſeſſion, 
that he would remove her to Cornwall, 
and confine her for life. He promiſed— 
came to England, and took the name of 
Lanore—ſoon got acquainted with Lord 
B— at @ gaming-table, in whoſe houſe 
he met Lady Di Horton. She became 
charmed with: him, and they were mar- 
ried. Thus, St. Clare, you ſee, I com- 
pleated my revenge on her and Melville. 
But his daring to inſult me with recal- 
ling his Adelaide compleated the ſcene— 
Himſelf is a ſacrifice—May horrors blaſt 

him 
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him in his laſt moments! As for myſelf, 
I ſhall quit life with pleaſure: a wiſe fa- 
ther taught me that ſyſtems of religion 
were only the bugbear of fools, Hea- 
ven and Hell a mere joke: it has been 
my firm perſuaſion. I have purſued 
pleaſure. to have a free range. For that 
purpoſe I beftowed laudanum on my 
hated huſband Guadicci, and ſent him 
out of pain to annthilation—By a more 
public manner I have revenged myſelf 
on Melville—But I am now weary of the 
farce of life I wiſh to be nothing. 


“ Good God !* exclaimed I, notwith- 
ſtanding my palt guilt, © is it poſſible 
ſuch a wretch can exiſt!— Holy Virgin, 
defend me!“ 


* Wretch not me,* returned ſhe— 
* Does not your religion teach you to 
aſſiſt 
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aſſiſt the afflicted ?—But I ſee tis my ſelf 


that muſt move for ſuccour—Oh ! I ſhall 
faint.'—— 


% So ſaying, ſhe reached a ſmall vial 
from a drawer in a cabinet, and taking 
a water-glaſs, with ſome water in it, in- 
tirely emptied the drops.“ 

1 0 | 
This will relieve my preſent pertur- 
bation,” ſaid ſhe. 


4 wiſh it may aſſiſt you to repent of 
your crimes,” ſaid I, which years of 
penitence can hardly expiate.” 


Fool!“ interrupted ſhe, © two hours 
is the utmoſt I can exiſt. Did you think 
I would be the timid, filly fool, to 
ſuffer myſelf to be arraigned for mur- 
der? No—My confeſſion was for thy 

ne benefit, 
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benefit, to teach thee how to live, and 
how to die.—Diſtrattion Oh! I am 
on the rack. 


I immediately rung the bell, and 
in the next room had ſcarce ſtrength to 
to tell what this infamous woman had 
done,—that aſſiſtance might be directly 
applied for.— When I returned to her 
ſhe was in extreme agonies—the horrors 
of conſcience aroſe “ Ah!“ ſaid ſhe, 
quite frantic,—* truth beams upon me 
in this dreadful inſtant my father de- 
ceived me !—Oh, horror! muſt I be- 
come the victim of his falſe principles? 
Diſtraction !—tis you have killed me! 
O tortures !—whither am I going, St. 
Clare? — there is a hell----I feel it al- 
ready- - hark !----Guadicci !-----O Met- 
ville!“ She fell into ſtrong convulſions, 
and fainted, I retired, ſhocked beyond 

expreſ- 
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expreſſion, into the next room ; in a 
tew moments ſhe expired. 


„ The Marquis was on the bed in 
great agony and pain, My ſoul was 
in tortures. On my knees I entreat- 
ed his pardon for alluring him to my 
arms, and being the means of his be- 
coming poſſeſſed of the woman who 
was his murdereſs ; he was ſo compaſ- 
fionate as to ſeal my pardon, and per- 
ſuade me to paſs the remainder of my 
days in penitence, adding, he ſincerely 
pitied me. 


eL retired to my houſe with an- 
guiſh inexpreſſible - immediately ſent for 
a prieſt, and confeſſed my guilty hiſ- 
tory, who told me the only way to make 
my peace with heaven, was to make re- 
ſtitution, if poſſible, to you, and de- 

| vote 
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vote the remainder of my life to peni- 
tence and prayer, taking the holy vow. 
His advice I approved, it was rational. 
Father P is not one of thoſe mer- 
cenary prieſts which our religion are too 
frequently diſgraced by; I therefore en- 
quired after you under my unknown 
name, and at laſt obtained permiſſion 
to acknowledge my crime, and intreat 
your forgiveneſs: will you ſeal it, Ma- 
dam, by accepting theſe papers,” ſaid 
ihe, (in which ſhe preſented me half 
her fortune.) She wept much at my 
refuſa— called me extremely cruel; but 
I told her it would afford me greater 
pleaſure, if ſhe would: beſtow it on Mon- 
ſieur St. Clare's relations, as I now had, 
thank God, ſufficient for myſelf.; that 
1 ſincerely forgave her, and ſhould be 
glad to hear from the Convent ſhe 
went to, that her peace of mind was 
reſtored. 
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reſtored. As ſhe had none of thoſe very 
dreadful crimes to anſwer for, that Vio- 
letta was guilty of, I doubted not but 
repentance would conciliate her to hea- 
ven, as ſhe was awake to her errors. 
She continued to weep exceedingly,— 
at laſt drew a miniature of the unhappy 
Marquis, ſet with diamonds, from her 
pocket. Atleaſt, Madam,” ſaid ſhe, 
receive this, if it is only to diminiſh my 
guilt: as I am now going to be devoted 
to a holy ſpouſe, all remembrance of 
this once loved object muft be eraſed, 
and your goodneſs preſent to my me- 
. mory. If my prayers can prevail, —if the 
prayers of ſuch a wretch have any effi- 
cacy, you will be completely happy. 
Alas! how unhappy was my fate to 
meet with Violetta, for tho? ſhe could 
- not, nor indeed did, much attempt to 
m_ my ſyſtem of faith, yet ſhe 
inſtilled 
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inſtilled a ſpirit of libertiniſm into me, 
which without knowing her I ſhould 
not have had, or thought of ſurrender- 
ing myſelf to the Marquis after your 
marriage. But talking is vain. Adien, 
worthy Lady Melville; may continual 
bleſſings attend you!“ So ſaying, ſhe de- 
parted, and has promiſed to write to 
me ſome time after her arrival at the 
Convent of | 


Poor unhappy woman ! ſhe is wor- 
thy of pity ; ſhe was born with ſtrong 
paſſions, and, at too early a period of 
life for one of her diſpoſition, left to 
purſue the bent of her inclination, which 
was admiration. It was a great mercy 
ſhe did not immerge herſelf ſtill deeper 


in guilt with ſuch a monitor as Vio- 


letta, The Marquis only was maſter 
of her heart and perſon, and tho* ſhe 
| muſt 
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muſt be condemned as ; guilty, it is 
not ours to judge too ſeverely. I am 
by no means an advocate for a monaſtic 
life to thoſe of the Romiſn © perſuaſion, 
but I think for ſuch as the unhappy 
Madame St. Clare, it is a comfortable 
alylum, withdraws them from the ſe- 
duction of the world, and objects which 
might otherwiſe cauſe a relapſe more 
dreadful than a firſt error. It is not 
every one who has reſolution alike to 
make uſe of reaſon to prevent their 
again erring. Madame St. Clare at 
,preſent has continually in view the late 
horrible ſcene, of which ſhe was wit- 
neſs; ſhe faw guilt and atheiſm its 
own puniſhment in the death of her 
miſerable friend; the gloom of a con- 
vent will keep it ſtill longer in re- 
membrance, and, I doubt not, create a 
perfect reformation. - -Lord N=— is 

| | confined 


confined by the gout at Laurel Grove. 


My Aunt hath written ſeveral penitential 
letters, and intreats me to go there, 
to ſeal her pardon, as ſhe calls it, for 


her cruel treatment. The world ſmiles 


on me now, Harriot: ſhould not that be 


my concluſion of her offers. -How- 
ever, I ſincerely forgive her, and intend 
to wait on her ſoon. 


Lord Duncan continues very unhap- 
py on your account. Neither of us 
can by any means overcome the wo- 


man's integrity with whom I depoſit 


my letters to you, or by any method 


find out your dwelling-place : he is at 
times almoſt frantic; therefore, my dear 


Harriot need not be under any appre- 
henſion that he can indulge one incon- 


ſtant thought. To confeſs the truth, 1 
am not ſorry it proves ſo, as a meeting 


be- 
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between you might overturn all your 
reſolutions of adhering to your duty. 
The powerful arguments of a favoured 
lover, frequently overcomes ſuch reſo- 
lutions as yours. I hope, my dear 
friend, you will not think me deficient 
in friendſhip for harbouring ſuch ſenti- 
ments; but I think perſeverance in your 
duty will, in the end, make Lord and 
Lady Lorton reconciled to your wiſhes. 
I. ould indeed have been glad to en- 
joy the happineſs of your company, and 
a few days ſince waited on Lady Lor- 
ton, to beg ſhe would grant that fa- 
vour, promiſing her I would retire with 
you to a diſtant ſeat of mine, where I 
would give her the moſt ſolemn aſſu- 
rance ſhe ſhould require, that I would 
keep you concealed from Lord Duncan, 
and that you ſhould not even correſ- 
pond with him. Your Uncle and her 

Lady- 
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Ladyſhip unkindly refuſed me, which I 
feared indeed would be the caſe. But let 
not that diſcourage. you, my dear Har- 
riot; bear yourſelf up with as much for- 
titude as you can, and write to me 
often, to amuſe your lonely hours. Your 
many kind letters and congratulations, 
during my ſilence, claim my beſt thanks, 
dear Harriot; but you are /en//ble it muſt 
have afforded. me the trueſt pleaſure. 
If I have given you cruel advice con- 
cerning Lord Duncan, conſider it is for 
your welfare, and it ariſes from my 

wiſhes, that you ſhould riſe ſuperior 
to the reſt of your ſex in conduct 
as well as in beauty : not that I doubt 
your propriety ; but ſo amiable a lover 
as Lord Duncan is almoſt too alluring 
to be refuſed, if reaſon is not upon 
guard, 


Next 
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Next week I intend ſetting out for 
Laurel Grove. I have promiſed your 
lover, that when I return, I will again 
attempt a reconciliation conformable to 
his wiſhes. He will not ſpeak to Lady 
Emma, and they ſay ſhe is melancholy 
on that account; ſo you alone are not 


unhappy. 


It is reported, that the fictitious 
Count Lanore, whoſe real appellation 

| is Signior Florrella, keeps Lady Di un- 
| der ſtrict confinement, Madame St. 1 
| Clare informed me, ſhe ' gueſſed it muſt 
be- ſo, as ſhe had not heard from her. 
After ſo tedious a recital you will not be- f 
diſpleaſed at a reſpite. Mrs. Gordon, 
who is now with me, joins in the moſt f 
affectionate wiſhes; ſhe likewiſe incloſes t 
a letter in mine. Adieu, my very amia- 0 
ble friend, 


A. MEeLviLLE. 
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Miſs Mzvyner to the Marchioneſs of 


MELvILLE. 


80 you imagine, Adelaide, that your 
uncommon generous offer would be con- 
cealed from my knowledge, but you 
was miſtaken, my good friend, Lady 
Lorton herſelf wrote me word of the 
ſurpriſe ſhe underwent, when, to inſure 
my happineſs with Charles, you offered, 
as a ſmall token of friendſhip for me, 
twenty thouſand pounds, which were five 
more than he was to have with Lady 
Emma. Tho' ſhe acknowledged that 
they both admired the nobleneſs of your 
proffered gift, and extent of affection 
for me, yet they could not conſent that 
their niece ſhould be under ſuch great 
obligations to a ſtranger, — beſides, it 
would prove them merctnary, — fortune 
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was out of the queſtion, their word had 
long been engaged to Lord A for 
his daughter, and they could not,— 
would not retraft it, She therefore ; 
wrote to acquaint me that they were po- 
ſitive in their reſolution of marrying 
Lord Duncan to Lady Emma: he now 
indeed was become more reconciled to 
their commands, as he diſcovered it was 
for his emolument, both as to fortune 
and intereſt, As all hopes therefore of 
their conſent was entirely put a period 
to, and Lord Duncan become inſenſible 
to his own intereſt, it would be vain 
for me to entertain any future hope of 
feducing him, . ſhould you, my dear 
Adelaide, find means to acquaint me of 
your generous intention, and enable me 
to purchaſe a huſband. Such was the 
contents of her very unkind epiſtle. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Gordan ſpoke of your unbound- 
ed friendſhip for me as it deſerved, and 
informed me your reaſon for not of- 
fering ſuch a preſent to myſelf was, 
you knew a delicacy you acknowledged 
would be juſt, would make me refuſe 
it, as it would make me otherwiſe un- 
dergo the cenſure of the world, who 
would, with Lady Lorton, ſay I pur- 
chaſed a huſband. In offering it to 
them it was different, there was more 
probability of ſucceeding, as poverty was 
my crime, and they mercenary ; but you 
find, my generous friend, that even that 
would not do—pride interpoſed. Your 
affection for me, and attention to my 
character and rectitude of manners, is, 
my dear Adelaide, adequate to your 
own conduct in general. I am ſurpriſed, 
though, you retain ſo firm a regard for 
a girl ſo volatile and giddy as Harriot 

E 2 Mey- 
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Meynel : I can only ſay I am fenſible of 
your kindneſs, and wiſh it was in my 
power to return it. | 


This Burton is now more attentive 
than ever to Mrs. Harpur, and, by her 
extreme diligence and attention to Cant- 
well's preachment, has been enabled to 
make a new convert of the Gardener, 
who is now become regenerate—a new 
man—and a faint of the houſhold. 
This has raiſed her credit with her Miſ- 
treſs, whom ſhe has now almoſt got the 
entire ſway of, Poſitively, Adelaide, it 
is very provoking that I cannot ſubdue 
this rebellious ſpirit of mine, and teach 
it to diſſemble a little; but when they 
altogether join in thanks to the Lord 
for being choſen veſſels, I am almoſt 
tempted to execrate them for their pre- 
ſumption. Burton is {till full of ſpleen 

- tt 
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to me, being heartily vexed with her- 
ſelf for acknowledging her ſentiments 
ſo openly to me, when ſhe was going to 
quit the old Dame. I muſt expect no 
indulgence from her; but ſhe is now 
pretty well at eaſe upon that ſcore, as 


ſhe is ſo fixed in her Miſtreſs's fa- 
vour, 


Heigh-ho! how ridiculous is it that I 
cannot obliterate Charles from my me- 
mory, He will ſoon, bleſſed with 
Lady Emma, intirely eraſe me from 
his no, he will not ſtill, if poſſible, 
I will flatter myſelf that he retains the 
fame eſteem for me.—I muſt believe 
what you ſay, Adelaide—I will. - But 
you are not to be informed that I am a 
very inconſiſtent creature; you have long 
known it. Forgive me, receive my 
grateſul thanks, and be as happy as my 
E 3 wiſhes 
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wiſhes can make you, and your merit 


deſerves. 
HARRIOT MEYNEL, 


The Marchioneſs of Mervitie to Miſs 
MzvynEeL. 


Laurel Grove. 


; is now a month, my dear Harriot, 
ſince I was received here with the warm- 
elt affection, and the moſt condeſcend- 
ing apologies made by Lord and Lady 
Lorton, reſpecting their former treat- 
meat of me. As I am by no means of 

an iraſcible diſpoſition, you may con- 
| clude we were ſoon reconciled. Lady 


N amply repays me now by her 
extreme kindneſs. The only ſubject ſhe 
diſpleaſes me upon, is the ſeverity 
ſhe treats my poor Melville's memory 
wich. He unfortunately had ſtrong paſ- 
ſions, 
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ſons, and gave way to the enjoyment of 
them too much, by which at length he 
fell a ſacrifice in the early part of life.— 
He repented, and repaired, in ſome de- 
gree, the injury he had done me, which 
denoted a generous diſpoſition, Few, 
guilty of the fame error, would ſo nobly 
have confeſſed the folly of their con- 
duct, for fear of bringing a fort of 
odium on their memory; in private they 
might have repented, but not ſo pub- 
lictiy have acknowledged it. I cannot, 
indeed, my dear Harriot, bear to hear 
him now aſperſed : nay, I am in grati- 
rude bound to reſpect him, for the care 
he took, though late, to re-eſtabliſh my 
character, and at the ſame time ſettling 
ſo ample a fortune to ſupport the title 
he beſtowed. You are ſenſible theſe 
muſt be my genuine ſentiments, or I 
| ſhould have no occaſion to aſſert them to 
E 4 ſo 
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ſo ſincere a friend. I do not pretend to 
ſay that I am inconſolable for the loſs of 
him; that would be hypocriſy, he ne- 
ver having been the man of my choice: 
but I eſteemed him while he treated me 
with affection, and ſincerely commiſe- 
rate his unhappy fate. As his widow, it 
1s really indecent to permit his memory 
to be reviled in my preſence, and it is 
what I will always make a point to pre- 
vent. Lord and Lady N inſiſt 
upon my ſtaying another month; the 
former is ſtill confined to the houſe by 
the gout, but the neighbouring gentry 
viſit us, and, finding me affluent both in 
fortune and the favour of my Aunt, 
treat me with great reſpect: ſuch are the 
maxims and policy of the world. Had 
appeared among them at the period 
of my diſgrace, what a different; treat- 

ment 
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ment ſhould I have received. Oh! world, 
world, world ! 


I hope, my dear Harriot, you have 
overcome all ſuſpicion prejudicial to 
Lord Duncan, I mean by believing: him 
capable of infidelity, Belixve no reports 
on that point, from Lady Lorton, or 
thoſe who ſurround you; for, be aſſured 
by me, no man can more firmly eſteem 
any woman, than his Lordſhip does you. 
J have had two letters ſince my arrival 
here from him, with numerous tender 
enquiries concerning you, intreating me 
to forward a letter from him to you. 
This I dare not undertake till the inter- 
diction is withdrawn, —Perſevere, how- 
ever, and reſign to your diſagreeable 
fituation, as the means which will con- 
vince Lord and Lady Lorton they wrong 
you, and that the qualities of your mind 

E 5 are 
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are ſuperior to the moſt ſplendid for- 


tune, In one reſpect, they treat you 
with more tenderneſs than their darling 


fon, which is, by not endeavouring to 
unite you to ſome other man; at leaſt, it 
is tenderneſs and pride incorporated, 
Lady Lorton thinks no one that of late 
has addreſſed her niece worthy of her, as 
they had not a title equal to her ambi- 
tion. Lord Duncan's perſeverance will, 
I make no doubr, in time overpower 
their reſolutions againſt his inclination 
they will perceive his unhappineſs in- 
creaſe, and yield to his wiſhes. 


- Yeſterday I received a preſſing invi- 
tation to Elyſium Place, from my ever 
worthy and valuable friend, Mr. Villars, 
and a few lines from his Lady to the ſame 
purport. Though it would afford me 
very great pleaſure to ſce them, yet there 


are 
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are reaſons which render unacceptable 
their kind requeſt. My dear Mrs. Gor- 
don talks of yielding to an invitation 
ſhe has received from them, and tries to 
overcome my reſolution; nay, affects not 
to be convinced of the neceſſity for my 
obſtinacy on that point; but I am cer- 
tain her heart acknowledges me in the 


right. 


Mrs. Burton's malignant diſpoſition 
is ſo natural to her, that I cannot help 
(perhaps too harſhly) judging it will end 
but with her life. She muſt have ſome 
object to gratify her ſpleen, but ſhe va- 
ries her object often; therefore, in turn, 
you may hope to be rehieved. Policy 
and diſſimulation, her own weapons, 
might gain her favour: a conſtant con- 
currence with her opinion, and bow- 
ing to her imaginary ſuperior wiſdom, 
| E 6 the 
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the only means of eaining the name of 
her friend—She would be favourable to 
you, becauſe you pleaſed her vanity— 
Yer it is a conduct I cannot recommend 
to you, my dear Harriot; and I am well 
perſuaded you could never put it into 
or 57-40 | 


T am haſtily fummoned to attend com- 
pany—1 am with reluctance OO to 
quit you. Adieu! | 

| Yours affectionately, 


ADtELaine MELVILLE. 


127 MernzL to the Marchioneſs of | 
MELVILLE. | 


Burron:: paſſion for detraftion 
overcomes her diſſembled ſpirit of Me- 


thodiſm, and proves her not a faithful 
Tg | | | ſiſter 
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fiſter of the Elect. Some few days fince 
ſhe entered my apartment with a male- 
volent ſmile. Unaccuſtomed to chearful 
looks from her lately, I was going to 
demand the cauſe, when her eagerneſs 
to communicate prevented me. 


« Lord! Miſs, What do you think?“ 
ſaid ſne— What a wicked age we live 
in — But you muſt promife not to men- 
tion what I am going to tell you, for it 
is not proper to be publicly acknow- 
edged, as it would bring a diſgrace on 
the reſt of our faithful brethren But 
brother Cantwell— that very Cantwell 
who has been the means of ſaving ſo 
many ſouls—was laſt night caught with 
farmer Brown's wife, who, it is ſaid, is 
with child by him, The news was 
brought to me in the kitchen about an 
hour fince; upon which that creature 

Molly, 
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Molly (1 have no. patience with her) 
fainted, When ſhe recovered, ſhe wept 
bitterly at his infidelity, and owned ſhe 
was herſelf in a thriving way by him— 
Fie upon her! My miſtreſs called her 
to account for defaming that holy man, 
but ſhe ſwore it was truth—Huſh |!—— 
Lord! Mrs. Harpur is in the next raom,” 
whiſpered ſhe—* Aye, Miſs,” ſaid ſhe 
aloud, winking at me, © did you but 
know the comfort and conſolation of 
following the, fruits of the Spirit—But 
talking is vain.“ So ſaying, ſhe left 
me in the midſt of a loud laugh I could 
not prevent on the occaſion. I liſtened 
attentively, and found Cantwell himſelf 
was in the next room with Dame Har- 
pur. By their converſation I likewiſe 
found Molly had agreed to ſettle another 
father on her child, and that farmer 
Brown had conſented, for the ſake of the 

0 Elect, 
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Ele&, to conceal the injury he had ſuſ- 
tained from Cantwell, who defended his 


guilt to Mrs. Harpur, and convinced her 


that true faith was ſufficient, indepen+ 
dent of works that it was holy love 
for his dear ſiſters made him act as he 
had done, for to make them the means 
of bringing more ſouls: to ſalvation.” 
Poſitively, Adelaide, I have not patience 
to dwell longer on this ſubjet. What a 
fet of infamous wretches, to make reli- 
gion a pretence for the greateſt crimes! 


My fpirits are much exhilarated by the 
account you give me 'of Charles's con- 
ſtant affection. Men in general are ſuch 
2 ſet of fickle wretches, that it is dan- 
gerous to put our happineſs in their 
power, which we do when we eſteem one 
particularly. I have made uſe of a pret- 
ty dehcate word, Adelaide, inſtead of 
that 
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that groſs one, love Commend me for 
it. My vow witholds me from com- 
forting my coulin by any meſſage, but 
I pleaſe myſelf by thinking he from you 
is acquainted that I am in health, ſpite 
of our ſeparation. 


Oh! what pleaſure—Oh ! what pain— 
In thinking of an abſent ſwain! 


What a ſet of ridiculous mortals are 
lovers! One moment by Doubt almoſt 
plunged into Deſpair, the next elevated 
by Hope. Diffcrent paſſions alternately 
ſucceed each other, and make them ap- 
pear the children of Folly. 


Burton gives me more of her compa- 
ny than uſual, becauſe I am the only 
perſon here ſhe dares mention the frailty 
of Cantwell to. She is continually dwel- 


with 
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with her he is culpable. Perhaps it is 
the firſt time ſne has with juſtice cen- 
ſured. However, ſhe has reported me 
more favourably to Mrs. Harpur, for I 
am permitted to walk 1n the garden and 
adjoining labyrinth with her. We were 
walking in the latter place laſt night, 
when a very handſome young man, dreſ- 
ſed in taſte, paſſed vs, with a book in 
his hand. He bowed reſpectfully in paſ- 
ſing. I aſked Burton from whence he 
came—She ſmiled—ſaid he was a man 
of note, but would reſolve me no further. 
« Peace go with him,” returned I, and 
tempted her no more to forego a ſecret 
ſhe ſeemed willing to retain. 


I hope, my dear, generous, friendly 
Adelaide will let me very ſoon hear 
from her, which is the only pleaſure at 

preſent 
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preſerit can be WOT by her moſt. 
ua 


n | 


The e. Py e to Miſs 
_ Mrevyxer. 


8 and Lady N are ſo kind 
as to inſiſt that my ſtay here has been 
but of ſhort duration, though it is three 
months ſince my firſt arrival. I com- 
plied with my aunt's requeſt of continu- 
ing till his Lordſhip recovered, to diſſi- 
pate her anxiety on his account, and if 
poſſible render her more chearful. That 
excuſe is over, Lord N is perfectly 
well; and I have an earneſt deſire to paſs 
ſome time at Melville-Park, a place 1 


A ſeat the Marquis had leſt her, ſituate 
in H — ſpire. 


have 
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have heard much admired. It would 
give me additional ſatisfaction if they 


would accompany me, but all my in- 


treaties are not powerful enough they 
will not comply. 


Mrs. Gordon, however, laid aſide her 
intention of going to Elyſium- Place, and 
has promiſed me the happineſs of her 
company to Melville-Park. Ah! my 
deareſt Harriot, could Lady Lorton be 
perſuaded to intruſt you to my care, 
what inexpreſſible pleaſure would it give 
me—but I muſt dwell no longer on that 
ſubject, as you are convinced of being 
in poſſeſſion of the 171 place in my 
friendſhip. 


Lord and Lady Walters are gone to 
France. I have had invitations to the 
fummer reſidences of the Duke of ——, 

Lord 
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Lord and Lady Lovemore, &c. &c. and 
returned as polite refuſals as I could 
frame. I in reality chuſe to be more re- 
tired during my year of mourning than 
I poſſibly could be at their houſes. Next 
week I ſhall be at London for a few days, 
while Melville-Park is preparing for the 
reception of dear Mrs. Gordon and my- 
ſelf, © There, undoubtedly, 1 ſhall ſee 
Lord Duncan, and be able to inform 
you of his health. 
Adieu! 
A. Metviile. ' 


The Marchioneſs of METVILLE to Miſs 

F en 
Pall. Mall. 

Tu E melancholy ſcenes which paſ- 

ſed here ſix months ſince are more pow- 

erfully renewed to my remembrance by 

{10.1 being 
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being on the ſpot, and determine me to 
ſeek out another houſe for my winter re- 
ſidence. This will occaſion my ſtay in 
town a little longer than I intended. I 
am told Lady Myntor is inclined to part 
with hers in Groſvenor-Square, a ſitua- 
tion I much approve, and hope it will 
be ſurrendered to my wiſhes. 


1 have ſeen Lord Duncan, my dear 
Harriot, who aſked me more queſtions 
about you than I could reſolve. ' He, 
like all abſent lovers, thinks each hour 
a month, each day a year, 


« Fear, Hope, Deſpair, and Grief, alternate 
reign, 
« Rack his fond heatt, and torture ev'ry vein.” 


The. account you give of yourſelf in 
your laſt epiſtle, my dear Harriot, avows 
ſimilar ſenſations, therefore you may the 
more readily credit my report. 


Though 


=. , w —C—— 
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Though I do not condemn Lord Dun- 
can, I cannot help commiſerating poot 
Lady Emma for being obliged to endure 
His ſcorn and inattention—a treatment 
diſagreeable to receive, and cauſed by 
the folly of parents, who endeavour to 
force what will not be commanded. La- 
dy Emma unfortunately had an attach- 
ment to your couſin; the command of 


her father might heighten it; which muſt 


render her wretched. She finds herſelf 
ſlighted by the very man ſhe wiſhed moſt 
to pleaſe, and, if poſſeſſed of generoſity, 
muſt be ſtill more miſerable at the idea 
of cauſing him ſo much inquietude on 
her account, and the reflection that if 
he is compelled to wed her ſhe muſt 
experience the moſt cruel indifference 
from him, as another poſſeſſes his heart. 


Make a compariſon, my dear Harriot, 


between her unhappy ſituation and your 
own—it balances in your favour you 
R have 
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have reaſon. to. rejoice, in the affection of 
ſo conſtant a lover. My time will be 
taken up while. I remain in town with 
different affairs I have to tranſact, but 
from Melville-Park you ſhall have a fur- 
ther account of Lord Duncan, Adieu! 
my dear friend. 


A. MELVILLE, 


© Mrs, Gorpon 10 Miſs MxYNEI. 


| Pall. Mall. 
Dear Miſs Meynel, 

Ous amiable friend the Marchionels, 
having many little affairs to adjuſt, as 
we leave town tomorrow, and finding I 
was a letter in arrear to you, deſired me 
to ſettle it at this period, as ſhe had 
not time herſelf to inform you ſhe has 
really taken Lady Myntor's houſe, I 

| 6AM tg have 
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have ſomething to impart, likewiſe, con- 
cerning Lord Duncan; but, alas! I fear 
it will rather diſtreſs my dear Miſs Mey- 


Lord Villars this morning ſent a note 
to my houſe in B— Street, purporting 
a deſire of a private audience, to which 
I returned, I was ready to receive him. 
He came. The cauſe of his viſit was 
ſoon communicated. Lord Duncan had 
hinted to Lady Melville his deſign of an 
altercation with Lord and- Lady Lorton, 
which ſhe had diſſuaded him from. Lord 
Villars, it ſcems, had done the ſame to 
no purpoſe. He purſued his 1 intention, 
but could' by no means perſuade them to 
conſent to his defires. Finding their 
perſeverance, as he imagined, uncon- 
querable, he took a reſolution to go 
abroad, and, under pretence of viſiting 

a friend 
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a friend in the country, packed up his 
cloaths, and immediately repaired to 
Dover, from whence he wrote to Lord 
Villars an account of his ill ſucceſs, and 
reſolution of quitting England for ever, 
unleſs they would agree to his marriage 
with his lovely couſin. He likewiſe in- 
treated his friend, at the ſame time, to 
conceal his place of reſidence from every 
one but yourſelf, Lady Melville, and 
your preſent correſpondent—begged to 
hear from him ſoon, and that he would 
direct his letter by another name, en- 
cloſed, to Monſ. B „at Rheims, ac- 
quainting him how Lord and Lady Lor- 
ton underwent the loſs of bim, &c.— 
That he could not avoid reflecting on 
himſelf for cauſing them ſo much trou- 
ble, but that, on ſo ſerious a point as 
that of happineſs or miſery for life, he 
could not comply with their wiſhes.— 
Vol. III. F He 
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He concluded his letter to Lord Villars 
with informing him he was juſt embark- 
ing for Calais, his heart occupied with 
the idea of his dear Harriot, whom he 
| hoped Lady Melville would affure of 
his conſtancy and affection, She is juſt 
entered, and ſays ſhe will write on a few 
lines. I reſign my pen. 


Lady Mervitte to Miſs MEVNEI. 


I rLaTTER myſelf that my dear 
friend will not afflict herſelf for the de- 
parture of her worthy lover, becauſe it 
proves the extent of his affection for my 
amiable Harriot; and though I ſaid every 
thing I could to make him deſiſt from 
proceeding to an open rupture with Lord 
and Lady Lorton, yet I cannot now be 

ſorry for it, as I retain ſome hopes that 
| the 
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the loſs of his company will affect their 
tenderneſs for him, and 1n the end make 
them conſent to your mutual happineſs. 
At any rate you ſhould not make your- 
ſelf unhappy, my dear friend, as it frees 
him from a weariſome perſecution. Let 
me hear ſoon that you are reconciled to 
his departure. Time will not permit me 
to ſay more. | 
A. MrLvIIILꝝ. 


Mrs. Gor Don, in Cyntinuation. 


YOU defire to be informed, dear Miſs 
Meynel, concerning Lord Villars? con- 
duct in regard to Lady Melville, and if 
ſhe has had an interview with him ſince 
the Marquis's death. You gueſſed right 
indeed, when you imagined ſhe would 
be diſpleaſed with you if you wrote to 

F a her 
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her on that ſubject, for ſhe will not ſuf- 
fer me to make uſe of his name but as 
an indifferent perſon. His Lordſhip, 
. fince his firſt knowledge of her, has be- 
haved with ſuch reſpect and propriety, 
notwithſtanding his violent paſſion, that 
it has exceedingly ſurprized me, and I 
believe has heightened Lady Melville's 
eſteem for him. After the Marquis's 
death, he ſent compliments of condo- 
lence, and enquiry after her health, as 
a diſtant friend would. She changed 
colour, and returned the common an- 
ſwer. There it dropped; for he never 
attempted to viſit her before ſhe went to 
Laurel- Grove, or ſince her return: but 
Lord Duncan informed me he was in 
continual doubts and fears, leſt ſne ſnould 
reject him when the period arrived that 
he might addreſs her. He talked of 
ber to me this morning in rapture, and 

| intreated 
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intreated me, for compaſſion's ſake, to 
inform bim whether I thought he was 
diſagreeable to her? or whether, when 
her year of mourning was expired, ſhe 
would reje& his addreſſes? It was ne- 
ceſſary to conceal what little knowledge 
I had of her ſentiments of him; there- 
fore anſwered, it was out of my power to 
oblige him. 


« Alas! your friend deſpiſes me, then,” 
ſaid he. How wretched muſt I be!“ 


J intreated him not to cheriſh ſo un- 
favourable an opinion of himſelf, ſince 
I did not doubt but on his uncle's ac- 


count he was poſſeſſed of her good wiſhes 
and friendſhip. 


6 She flattered me ſo once, Mrs. Gor- 
don,” returned he, with a ſigh ; * but 
friendſhip alone——Oh !'—— 


F 3 Don't 
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Don't indulge Deſpair,” returned I, 
with a ſmile; © time will unravel Lady 
Melville's ſentiments. Take my advice, 
my Lord; cheriſh Hope till you have 
reaſon for the contrary paſſion.” 


He bowed, thanked me for my kind- 
neſs, and ſoon after retired. 


I ventured to tell Lady Melville that 
his Lordſhip had made numerous enqui- 
ries after her ſighed much—and wiſhed 
to ſee her, 0&0, 


« Stop, my dear Mrs. Gordon,” ſaid 
ſhe, interrupting me; I am obliged to 
Lord Villars for his friendſhip, but muſt 
intreat you will ſpeak of him to me 
only as of a common acquaintance. I 
have been under great obligations to his 
worthy uncle; therefore, if at the expi- 


ration of my mourning he chuſes to vi- 
| fit 
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ſit me on the footing of an acquaintance 
only, he is welcome; the world cannot 
then cenſure me. I ſee you ſmile, my 
dear friend,” added ſhe; but you are 


miſtaken in my ſentiments. At preſent 
I will ſay no more.” 


Thus our converſation ended. 


It gives me great pleaſure to reflect 
that two ſuch amiable people will in time 
be united, as their valuable qualifiea- 
tions will make themſelves happy and 
all around them, Lady Melville has 
amply rewarded all thoſe who treated- 
her with hymanity during her misfor- 
tunes, and ſays ſhe has nothing now to 
wiſh for but the enjoyment of your com- 
pany, which ſhe has been ſo long de- 
prived of. You may be certain, dear 
Miſs Meynel, that my wiſhes to ſee you 
are the ſame, and that you are conſtantly 

F 4 in 
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in our thoughts ard converſation. None 
can have a ſincerer friendſhip for you 
than 


SARAH GoRDON. 


Miſs MzYNEIL to the ne of 
i MELVILLE, 


. 80 poor Charles is gone to ſeek ad ven- 
tures for the ſake of his Dulcinea. He 
is undoubtedly a conſtant ſwain; but I 
have ſtill ſome fears, Adelaide, left ſome 
of the ladies at Rheims ſhould entrap 
him with their wit and vivacity Then 
adieu fidelity and Harriot. Lady Em- 
ma was ſtill life—contrary to his taſte 
But, what ſignifies? If he gains a new 
love, I ſhall regain my liberty. — Then 
again ſomething whiſpers, What fignifies 
liberty, when the heart is tortured and 
enſlaved? Very true, good Mr. Moni- 
x | tor — 
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tor, —Alas ! Adelaide, it is very pro- 
voking for ſuch a lively ſpirit as mine to be 
reduced to this—heigho !—ſighing ſtate. 
However, according to your commands, 
I conclude by hoping the beſt. 


I am continually wiſhing to ſee you : 
but had I an opportunity to elope from 
hence and pay you a viſit, it would be 
intirely withdrawing myſelf from Lady 
Lorton's protection She would never 
forgive me—She would abandon me for 
ever, and No, Adelaide, ſhe ſhall 
not have reaſon to blame my conduct, 
however unkind ſhe treats me. 


Heavens bleſs my dear Charles! May 
pleaſing reflections attend his ſolitary 
hours, if he has any, and yours like- 


wile, Adieu! 


HakrrIoT MEevNnErt. 
F 5 Lord 
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in our thoughts and converſation. None 
can have a ſincerer friendſhip for you 
than 


SARAH GORDON. 


Miſs MEYNEL to the ep 77 
ä MELVILLE. 


0 80 poor Charles is gone to ſeek ad ven- 
tures for the ſake of his Dulcinea. He 
is undoubtedly a conſtant ſwain; but I 
have ſtill ſome fears, Adelaide, leſt ſome 
of the ladies at Rheims ſhould entrap 
him with their wit and vivacity—Then 
adieu fidelity and Harriot. Lady Em- 
ma was ſtill life—contrary to his taſte 
But, what ſignifies? If he gains a new 
love, I ſhall regain my liberty.-—Then 
again ſomething whiſpers, What fignifies 
liberty, when the heart is tortured and 
| enſlaved ?—Very true, * Mr. Moni- 
; tor. 
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tor, —Alas ! Adelaide, it is very pro- 
voking for ſuch a lively ſpirit as mine to be 
reduced to this—heigho !—ſighing ſtate, 
However, according to your commands, 
I conclude by hoping the beſt. 


I am continually wiſhing to ſee you : 
but had I an opportunity to elope from 
hence and pay you a viſit, it would be 
intirely withdrawing myſelf from Lady 
Lorton's protection She would never 
forgive me—She would abandon me for 
ever, and No, Adelaide, ſhe ſhall 
not have reaſon to blame my conduct, 
however unkind ſhe treats me. 


Heavens bleſs my dear Charles! May 
pleaſing reflections attend his ſolitary 
hours, if he has any, and yours like- 
wiſe, Adieu! | 
HaRRTOT MEvYNEL. 


F 5 Lord 
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Ld. VILLARS to Lad. Duxcan at Rheims. 


Forxrune begins to favour thee, 
Charles. Lord A——s eyes are at laſt 
enlightened, and by your flight he 1s 
ſufficiently convinced that you mean not 
to marry his daughter. This has rouſed 
his ſenſibility: he is enraged with Lord 
Lorton, as well as yourſelf, for the ſlight 
Lady Emma's charms undergo. The old 
Marquis of ——, at a convenient period, 
propoſes for her Ladyſhip : Lord A 
ſees inclined to favour him; but I am 
told the poor Lady is not willing to be- 
come ſuch a ſacrifice, As I viſit his 
Lordſhip, though ſo particular a friend 
of yours, I ventured to his houſe : he 
exclaimed much againſt you, and queſ- 
tioned me whether I thought hs daugh- 
ter ſo very undeſerving a young man's 

regard. 
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regard, I, in my anſwer, did Lady 
Emma's charms. due Juſtice, and al- 
leged, in your defence, a prior engage- 
ment. I believe, Duncan, I may tell 
thee, without being guilty of vanity, 
that, had I offered myſelf for a ſon- in- 
Jaw at that period, his Lordſhip would 
have favoured me as much as che Mar- 


quis of ——, I was invited that even- 


ing to a rout at his houſe ; which invi- 
tation I accepted, on purpoſe to ſee how 
Lady Emma locked after your provoke 
ing inſult to her beauty. 


She coloured much at my firſt addref- 
ſing her; but, recovering herſelf, . You 
fee, my Lord,” ſaid ſhe, with a faint 
Fmile, I ſtill exift, though Lord Dun» 
can has inſulted and deſerted me.” 


l T vindicated your conduct, and ſet it 
in its proper light.“ 


F 6 « Lord 
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Lord Villars' eloquence always de- 
ſerves attention,” returned ſhe, with an 
affected curteſy and manner I never be- 
fore obſerved her to make uſe of. Lord 
Duncan' s rudeneſs, or inattention, s you 
pleaſe to term it, was indeed very viſible 
from our firſt acquaintance—he certain- 
ly was not guilty of much diſſimulation, 
my Lord; but it was very happy for me 
that my heart was likewiſe engaged to an 
object more worthy my regard,” ſaid 
ſhe, (bluſhing, wich vexation, I ſuppoſe, 
Charles)—* though, perhaps, there are 
inſurmountable difficulties between us, 
which can never be got the better of.“ 

So ſaying, ſhe hurried from me to ano- 
ther part of the room. From her man- 
ner it's viſible her heart is wounded; 
but I imagine the was deſirous, through 
my means, you might have reaſon to 
think your conduct gave her no pain. 
Poor girl! ſhe is ſincerely to be pitied: 
| | but 
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but I ſhould have admired her more, if 


ſhe had not endeavoured to be guilty of 
diſſimulation. | 


Lord and Lady Lorton are much af- 
fected our departure, Duncan. They 
ſent for me, and made efforts to learn 
where you are gone; but, according to 
your deſire, (tho? I pitied their anxiety,) 
J concealed my knowledge of it. We 
had a long converſation, in which I took 
the liberty to recommend your intereſt 
and Miſs Meynel's. N rouſe their fears, 
too, Charles, I pointed out what ill con- 
ſequences might enſue from their obſti- 
nacy; brought proofs of ſeveral young 
fellows in ſimilar cafes, who, from dif- 
appointments, gave themſelves up to 
deſpair from not being permitted to en- 
ter into a virtuous connection with the 
women of their choice—afterwards re- 


lapſed 
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lapſed into the moſt abandoned morals, 
and led the moſt profligate and diſgrace- 
ful lives. 1 dwelt on the ſubject, in 
hopes of favouring your wiſhes, by 
awakening their fears. They did me the 
honour. to liften to my harangue, and 
when I took my leave preſſed me to vi- 
ſit them often, as uſual. Lord Aw——'s 
warmth has rather incenſed your father, 
therefore I have hopes you will arrive at 
the completion of your wiſhes. 


The lovely Marchioneſs is gone to 
Melville - Park, accompanied by that 
friendly, worthy woman, Mrs. Gordon, 
who hath promiſed, at a proper period, 
to plead in my favour with the moſt 
amiable of women. Three months ſtill 
have I to wait, Duncan: how has my 
Patience been put to the trial But 
could ſhe then be perſuaded to liſten to 


me, 
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me, it would amply recompence for 
what I have endured. Should ſhe reject 
me I muſt not harbour the idea; it 
would overpower my reaſon. At Ely- 
ſium- Place ſhe favoured me with her eſ- 
teem and friendſhip ; her eyes ſaid more. 
But then that cruel converſation ſhe had 
with Lady Di Horton concerning di- 
vorces occurs to my memory. Should 
thoſe be her real ſentiments, I muſt ſtill 
be miſerable—Bur, no, I will not think 
of it—it was only a tranſitory diſpute 
to oppoſe Lady Di. Lovers reaſon like 
madmen, Charles. 1 will relieve thee. 


Adicu ! 


V1LLARS. 


The 
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The Marcbioneſ of MeTVIIII to Mifs 


MEVYNEI. 


Melville- Park. 
3. gueſs the ſituation of this WON. 


from the date of my letter: it ſtands in 
a ſmall park; the gardens are extenſive, 
and well laid out, my dear Harriot ; bur, 
as I flatter myſelf you will ſoon be per- 
mitted to take a view of them, I ſhall 


deſiſt from a further deſcription. 


Lord A-— and your uncle are at 
variance, which gives your friends hope 
that your return home will be the conſe- 
quence. Ah! my deareſt Harriot, how 
happy will be our meeting after ſo te- 
dious an abſence! I can never ſuffi- 
ciently adore the ways of Providence, 
for having reſtored me to affluence and 

eaſe. 
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eaſe, Your dear company will compleat 
my felicity. 


There are ſeveral agreeable families 
ſurround me, who have honoured me 
with their company. Mrs. Gordon and 
your Adelaide frequently amuſe them- 
ſelves by viſiting the little cottages 
around. How pleaſing is it, my dear 
friend, to encourage induſtry | and how 
charming to relieve the diſtreſſes of thoſe 
whom illneſs or misfortune has brought 
to inevitable want! What a ſolid ſatiſ- 
faction is vibrated on the heart that is 
thus employed! How much better mo- 
ney and time ſo expended than ſums la- 
viſhed on what are generally called the 
-pleaſures, but are in reality the vanities 
and Men of life! 


mo Hon. Mr. and Mrs. C—— have 
favoured 


— . one, . III on rs ney 
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favoured me with their company: their 
ſtay is never long in this neighbourhogd, 
J am told, as they are a very polite cou- 


Phe, and deteſt ſolitude, They deſpiſe 


my want of taſle, are amazed at my 
mean condeſcenſion in converſing with 
2 parcel of Hottentots, as they term the 
cottagers, and divert themſelves exceed- 


ingly at my vulgar amuſement. Adieu! 
my deareſt friend. 


A, Mz LVILLE. 


Miſs MzynzL fe the Marchioneſs of 
MELVILLE. 


I CAN ſearce hold my pen for joy! 
That dear, benevolent, friendly Adonis, 
Lord Villars, has, by his uncommon 
eloquence, overcome Lord and Lady 
Lorton's objection againſt my union with 

: Charles. 
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Charles. My aunt owns, in her letter, 
it was his juſt reaſoning made them con- 
ſent, I am every moment expecting 
Thomas, who is to attend me to London. 
Lord Duncan has been written for to re- 
turn home, but you undoubtedly have 
been informed of it by the man who is 
moſt worthy your eſteem. Forgive me, 
Adelaide; your year of mourning is juſt 
2t its expiration, and I have long for- 
bore mentioning his name. Surely, 
when decency permits, you will give 
him leave to plead his cauſe; his merit 
deſerves to be rewarded by the only wo- 
man who is capable of doing it. Has he 
not, notwithſtanding the predominance 
of. his unbounded paſſion for you, while 
your fituation made it criminal for him 
to acknowledge it, ſtrove to conceal it, 
and made it apparent only by the height 
of friendſhip and eſteem? What man, 

ſo 


| 
| 
| 
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ſo ſituated, could behave with ſuch pro- 


priety, except himſelf? Indeed, Ade- 


laide, if by an ill-timed prudery you 


forego happineſs by joining with ſuch a 


mate, I muſt ſay you deſerve miſery. 
Mrs. Gordon tells me you will not ſuffer 
her to mention his name. What can 
you mean by meditating cruelty ? I ſhall 
infiſt upon a confeſſion when we meet, 
which I hope will be ſoon. Convenient- 
ly I ſhall arrive, as your friend is obliged 
to leave you. 


The young man I mentioned to you, 
that I met ſome time fince, was the huſ- 
band of Lady Di Horton, who came 
to this neighbourhood for a few days. 
She is in ſafe confinement in Cornwall, 
where ſhe is likely to terminate her days. 


T homas is arrived; and, thanks to 
Heaven, 
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Heaven, tomorrow I leave this dreary, 
ſolitary place, and the ſociety of Croak- 
ers. Burton is wonderful civil, and 
Dame Harpur not ſorry to part with 
her refractory charge. Adieu! my dear 
girl. 

HaRRIOT MEYNEL. 


From the Same to the Same. 


London, 


My Amyntor is returned, full of joy 
at his parents goodneſs, and extacy at 
his foreſeen happineſs I mean what he 
in hope foreſees, Lord and Lady Lor- 
ton, ſince they have conſented to our 
union, are willing it ſhould be ſoon, 
and all things are preparing. I intend, 
*therefore, with my future guide, to pals 
a few days at Melville-Park, by which 


time your mourning will be laid aſide, 
and 
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and IT ſhall inſiſt upon your returning 
hither with us. Poſitively, Adelaide, 
you ought to countenance me by ap- 
pearing at the altar, and fixing Lord 
Villars' happineſs. You are under many 
obligations to that worthy friend of ours 
—you eſteem, nay, you love him—How 
ridiculous, then, is it to render him un- 
happy by a peculiar fancy of your own, 
formed only to imbitter both your lives. 
You have paid ſufficient reſpect to the 
Marquis's memory; and poſitively, A- 
delaide, if you continue obſtinate in your 
ſtrange whim, I ſhall be almoſt ready to 
forſwear your friendſhip, though I have 
been ſo much obliged to you. 


Lord Villars has ſeen Clairville, who 
is exceedingly dejected at your refuſing 
him again, and is determined to make a 
trial whether ſalt water will extinguiſh 
his flame, 
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Fye, fye, Adelaide, you make ſtrange 
work among the men. Here is Lord 
M often in the dumps, ſighing af- 
ter „ the adorable, inſenſible Marchio- 
neſs, as he terms you. I am ſometimes 
almoſt tempted to bring them with me 
to Melville-Park, where, if you conti- 
nue obdurate, they may put a period to 
their miſery in your willow grove. If it 
ſhould ſo happen, a monument ſhall be 
raiſed to their memory, recording their 
misfortunes, with the following epitaph ; 


Fair Adelaide was the cruel cauſe 

We thus ſubverted Nature's laws ; 
Weary of the afflicting pain 

Occaſion'd by her fad diſdain, 

We wander'd here—and here, you ſee, 
We found the means ourſelves to free. 
Take warning, reader; guard your heart 
From hopeleſs love, and Cupid's dart. 


Notwithſtanding my raillery, I ſhall be- 
come ferious concerning Villars, as he is 
not 
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not an object to be trifled with; ſo pre- 
pare. yourſelf for an altercation, if you 
don't coincide with my opinion. Bleſ- 
ſings attend you, my dear friend ; for-, 
give my freedom, and believe me always 


Your affectionate 


HARRIOT MEyYNEL, 


The Counteſs of WALTERS to the Mar- 
chioneſs of MELVILLE, 

Paris, 

Ma chere niece, | 


As I knew you were bigotted to the 
folly of decorum, notwithſtanding all 
Count St. Lou's intreaties, I forebore 
writing to you in his favour ſooner, flat- 
tering myſelf that at what you term a 
proper period my recommendation would 


be more regarded. Vous ſavez, ma chere 
Lady 


1 
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Lady Melville, gue but J forget Eng- 
liſh is moſt. pleaſing to you. Tou know 
then, my dear niece, that the Count 
has a fine fortune, and long has doated 
on you to diſtraction; he bids me ſay 
it was the force of that paſſion made him 
culpable.— But he has often told you ſo, 
Lady Melville; I need not repeat it.— 
You muſt be long ſince convinced of 
your power over him, and, I think, if 
you are miſtreſs of your ſenſes, will 
not refuſe ſo poliſhed a young noble- 
man; one whoſe life will be ſpent in en- 
deavouring to form the happineſs of 
yours. Lord Walters joins with me in 
earneſt wiſhes for the accompliſhment 
of this union.—The- count is flying on 
the wings of love to England, and I 
have deſired him to deliver this himſelf 
to you. Adieu, m chere fille, Adieu. 


122721 J. WaLTERs. 
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The Marchioneſs of MrivIIIE to Mrs. 
Son pon, with the forzgoing encloſed. 


You will find by the incloſed, my 
dear Mrs. Gordon, poor Lady Walters 
continues as volatile as ever. What a 
misfortune is it, that at her time f life 
ſhe will not afford ſome moments to 
reflection. The leaſt attention at the 
time ſhe wrote, muſt have pointed our 
to her the impropriety of her recom- 
mendation. No one, I think, but herſelf, 
could have deſired ſuch a union. 


Count St. Lou had really the auda- 
city to bring the letter to Melville-Park. 
My ſervants conducted him into a par- 
lour, and informed me a gentleman 
from France deſired to ſee me., —he came 
from — Walters, and had a letter. 
Luckily 
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Luckily Annette recollected there was a 
piece of muſlin and other things left 
littering in the room the ſtranger was in, 
and aſked if ſhe had not better remove 
them. I anſwered in the affirmative, 
and bid her remark whether ſhe had 
ever ſeen the gentleman before, when 
in Paris with me. She haſted to exe- 
cute my commiſſion, and returned in 
the utmoſt conſternation, exclaiming, 
Count St. Lou, my Lady!” I muſt 
own, his name affected me for a few 
minutes, as it recalled ſome diſagreeable 
circumſtances; but recovering myſelf, 
I ſent Annette to him with my compli- 
ments, and that if he had a letter from 
Lady Walters, he muſt deliver it to 
her, for I never would ſpeak to him 
more, and intreated he would leave the 
houſe. Several meſſages paſt before he 
would take his departure, but at laſt 

G 2 _ = find- 
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finding me reſolute, he was obliged to 
go. He has wrote to me ſince, which 
letter 1 would not have received had l 
known. its author: but I have dwelled 
too long on ſo diſagreeable a ſubject. 


My dear Harriot is here, all health 
and ſpirits. Lord Duncan likewiſe. In 
a few days I ſhall attend them to town, 
to ſee them united beyond the power of 
a ſeparation but by death. May they 
long enjoy the felicity they deſerve ! As 
ſoon as they are married, Lord and Lady 
Lorton will ſet off with them to Myrtle 
Hall. By that time 1 hope you will be 
able to come to London. Adieu, my 
amiable friend. 
| Tours, ccc. 


A. MeLvilLe. 


— 4 
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Marchioneſs of MELvitus to Mrs. 
GORDON. 


Grofvenor- Square. 


My deareſt Harriot yeſterday be- 
came a wife: her friend, Miſs Archer, 
attended as bride-maid, and Lord Vil 
lars as groomſman; Lord Lorton, his 
Lady, and myſelf, compleared the com- 
pany. She gave her hand with pleaſure 
and chearfulneſs, and Lord Duncan re- 
ceived it with inexpreſſible joy. The 
carriages were ready at the door to con- 
vey all the company but me to Myrtle 
Hall. I endured many reproaches for 
my obſtinacy, but alas ! my dear friend, 
you know. it 1s neceſſary for my repoſe. 
Since my arrival in town, Lord Villars, 
in a manner but too well calculated to 
affect any woman's heart, addreſſed me; 

G 3 his 
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his reſpectful pleaſing manner encreaſed 
that eſteem and regard for him which I 
have long involuntarily entertained. I 
candidly recited my reaſons for re- 
fuling him, acknowledging at the ſame 
time my friendſhip ; and that, was he, 
according to my idea, at liberty to 
marry, he ſhould have the preference. 
You may be aſſured, my deareſt friend, 
he made uſe of the moſt powerful argu- 
ments to confute my opinion, but in 
vain; it is a point of conſcience which 
the moſt learned in diſputation can never 
eradicate from my breaſt, It cauſes me 
great affliction to think I am the means 
of making ſo worthy an object unhap- 
Py 3 and to redreſs if poſſible his un- 
happineſs and my own, by avoiding 
his preſence, I am determined immedi- 
ately to ſet out to Laurel Grove, from 
whence I have received ſo many kind 

invi- 
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invitationg—there I will continue for 
ſome time. Alas! cannot expreſs 
my miſery, dear Mrs. Gordon, —but L 
muſt not marry Lord Villars, whatever 
may be my partiality for him, - my God 
forbids it,. — I dare not diſobey. Peo- 
ple frequently juſtify their own miſcon- 
duct by the practice of others. The 
friends they were connected with per- 
haps erred: but is that any good reaſon 
for following a vicious example? But, 
my dear friend, we ſhould never purſue 
a multitude to do evil. Becauſe divorces 
by legiſlative power are allowed lawful, I 
am not to accept the opinion of thoſe 
who vindicate that law, and think ſo too. 
It is the faſhion to keep miltreſſes,— 
men appear in public with them, tha” 
they have amiable deſerving wives; but 
its being a common practice and vice of 
the age, does not exculpate, but rather 
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aggravate the guilt. Licentiouſneſs is 
{till a crime, tho' the virtuous part of 
mankind do not treat the perpetrators 
of it in the manner they deſerve. If 
vices were more diſcountenanced, they 
would not be quite ſo common; at leaſt 
they would be more concealed, which 
would be advantageous, as ill example 
is frequently too prevalent. 


As a ſmall token of my friendſhip for 
dear Harriot, I have preſented her a ſet 
of jewels, not of a value equal to my 
wiſhes, becauſe I knew ſhe would not 
accept of what ſhe would term too coſtly 
a preſent. May ſhe live long to enjoy 
them! As for me, Heaven only knows 


my fate. 
Adieu, 


A. MELviLLE. 
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Lord Vittars to the Marchionefs of 
MELVILLE. 


Ir was a ſufficient puniſhment, moſt 
amiable Lady Melville, to be excluded 
from addreſſing you, without being de- 
prived of your preſence and friendſhip 
but every action of yours cauſes admi- 
ration, becauſe it proceeds from gene- 
roſity and benevolence—you fled think- 
ing it neceſſary for my repoſe. Alas! 
Madam, tranquility has long taken flight 
from my boſom, but your preſence as a 
friend, and engaging converſation, would 
preſerve me from immerging into deſpair. 
Why! O why! lovely Lady Melville, 
will you perſevere in ſo cruel a reſolu- 
tion? You inſiſt that Scripture diſallows 
a divorced perſon to marry, and that 
you muſt be guided by that, Forgive 

G 5 me 
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me, Madam, if I again allege to the 
contrary ; from Scripture I can prove it: 
but you will not be convinced, and 1 
dare not offend you further, by dwel- 
ng upon a fubje&t you ſo often have 
commanded me to be ſilent on.— 1 will 
eeaſe complaining to my friends— will 
repair to ſome dreary ſolitude, and paſs 
my days and nights in miſery.— Let 
why do I, by reciting my unhappy 
ſtate, affect ſo humane a heart, which 
from the molt refined motives rejects 
me iI am torn by contending paſſions, 
my amiable friend. I admire, I adore 
you more than ever, -I renounce my 
own judgment, and adopt yours,—the 
next moment I diſavow it: —in ſhort, 
that I am in a ſtate of diſtraction, is al- 
moſt certain. An obdurate father com- 
pelled me to wed Lady Mary, whoſe 
conduct I diſapproved before ſhe be- 


came 
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came my wife. —Afterwards ſhe became 
publicly criminal :---my. idea of happi- 
neſs was fixed in a family way, and there 
all hopes were put a period to---we were 
ſeparated by the laws of God and 
man But I again relapſe.---Oh! La- 
dy Melville, you almoſt deprive me of 
my reaſon. If you have any compaſſion 
for the wretch who writes to you, af- 
ford him one line of comfort to cheer 
his heart in the deſponding ſtate it at 
Preſent experiences. Believe, worthy 
Lady Melville, that my continual wiſhes 
are for your happineſs, and that while 
I exiſt, I ſhall be 


Your moſt reſpectful, 
Affectionate humble Servant, 


VII LARS. 
66 
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The Marchioneſs of Mzrvitte to Lord 
| VIII Ans. | 


My Lonv, 


B t1NG of a diſpoſition that diſdains 
ro conceal its ſentiments, you will not 
be ſurpriſed if I am guilty of impro- 
priety, -in acknowledging that your let- 
ter occaſioned great anxiety of mind, 
as I ſincerely commiſerate your misfor- 
tunes. It was my eſteem and friendſhip 
that prompted me to avoid you. I moſt 
fincerely wiſh your Lordſhip repofe and 
happineſs : time, and the abſence of her 
who now cauſes your affliction, may ef- 
fect it; it is the only means left in my 
power to re-eſtabliſh your peace of mind. 


Laurel-Grove. 


My conſcience dictates theſe ſenti- 
ments, from which I dare not deviate. 
As 
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As this is the laſt letter I ſhall ever write 
upon the ſubje&, I will take the liberty 
to quote from Holy Writ the portions 
which have fixed an opinion I ſhall never 
alter. In the tenth chapter of St. Mark, 
we read as follows: 


& And the Phariſees came to him, and 
aſked him, Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife ? tempting him. And he 
anſwered and ſaid unto them, What did 
Moſes command you? And they ſaid, 
Moſes ſuffered to write a bill of divorce- 
ment, and to put her away. And Jeſus 
anſwered and ſaid unto them, For the 
hardneſs of your hearts he wrote you this 
precept. But from the beginning of the 
creation God made them male and fe- 
male. For this cauſe ſhall a man leave 
his father and mother and cleave to his 
wife, and they twain ſhall be one fleſh: 

ſo 


wy Md, erent A Abe «ACA 
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ſo then they are no more twain, but one 


fleſh. What therefore God hath joined 


together let not man put aſunder. And in 
the houſe his diſciples aſked him again of 
the ſame matter : and he ſaith unto them, 
Whoſoever ſhall put away his wife and 
marry another, committeth adultery a- 


gainſt her; and if a woman ſhall put 


away her huſband and be married to an- 
other, ſhe committeth adultery.“ 


Again, in the ſixteenth chapter of St. 
Luke: Whoſoever putteth away his 


wife and marrieth another, committeth 


adultery; and whoſoever marrieth her 
that is put away from her huſband, 
committeth adultery.“ 


Theſe, my Lord, conjoined, are our Re- 
deemer's words, and are to me con- 
vincing. Such a command, I repeat, I 
dare not deviate from, 


His 
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His Apoſtles preached his bleſſed doc- 
trine. St. Paul ſays, in the 7th Chap- 
ter of his Epiſtle to the Romans, The 
woman which hath an huſband is bound 
by the law to her huſband ſo long as he 
hveth; but if the huſband be dead, ſhe 
is looſed from the law of her huſband : ſo 
then, if while her huſband liveth ſhe be 
married to another man, ſhe ſhall be cal- 
led an adultereſs; but if her huſband be 
dead, ſhe is free from that law ; ſo that 
ſhe is no adultereſs, though ſhe be mar- 
ried to another man.“ 


This proves plainly, my Lord, we 
ſhould be dead to the old law, that is, 
the law of Moſes, concerning divorces, 
and, alive otherwiſe, be guided by the 
new law, viz. that of the Saviour of the 
world, who came to glve a law unto us, 
and redeem us. 


St. 
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St. Paul likewiſe, in his Epiſtles to the 
Corinthians, ſays, The wife is bound 
by the law as long as her huſband liveth; 
but if her huſband be dead, ſhe is at li- 
berty to be married.“ | 


Theſe, my Lord, are the weighty proofs 
which overthrow all your Lordſhip's ar- 
guments, conſequently thoſe of all the 
reſt of my friends, on this ſubject. 1 
muſt therefore intreat to hear no more 
on a point wherein I am determined to 
remain inflexible. If it will afford you 
any relief, or ſatisfaction, to think I will 
never marry another, be aſſured of it, 
as none but Lord Villars can ever be 
firmly poſſeſſed of my utmoſt eſteem and 
friendſhip. 


- 


When I return to Groſvenor-Square, 
I ſhall be proud to receive your Lord- 


* on public days, with the reſt of my 
friends; 
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friends; but, after what has paſſed, muſt 
be excuſed from admitting you, my Lord, 
when alone. 


I am, with true eſteem, 
Your Lordſhip's obedient ſervant, 


A. McrLvitLEe. 


Lady Duncan to the Marchioneſs of 
| MEeLviLLE. 


To confeſs the truth, Adelaide, it is 
with reluctance I of late fit down to write 
to you. The caule is evident—My pen 
will always mark down the ſentiments of 
my heart—My heart condemns your con- 
duct to Lord Villars, and I cannot for- 
bear continually chiding you—Irt at the 
ſame time' reminds me that I am under 
the greateſt obligations to you on many 

| accounts, 


| 
3 
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accounts, therefore it is the height of 
impertinence for me to be continually 
tormenting and reproving you—But my 
gratitude and friendſhip, 1t again anſwers, 
require my interfering on a point which 
your happineſs 1s fo much concerned in. 
You are not to be informed I always was 
a pert chit, therefore I cannot change 
Nature; beſides, my dearee here is ra- 
ther wroth about your cruelty to his in- 
eſtimable friend, who is continually writ- 
ing moſt lamentable epiſtles concerning 
his truly tragic ſtate.—Indeed, he is in a 
piteous plight. Poſitively your opinion 
on divorces is very unjuſt, Adelaide; for 
inſtance, this poor man in queſtion—His 
wife grew friſky, and diſnonoured him 
Well, you grant it proper he ſhould gain 
a divorce from her—But then he muſt 
lead a ſolitary life, without a helpmate 
or companion, becauſe ſhe has gone a- 

ſtray; 
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ſtray; ſo that he is to ſuffer all his life 


for her crimes. Pray what juſtice can 
you allege in that, my obſtinate friend ? 
Lady Mary may live years, in which time 
Lord Villars and yourſelf may become 
victims to your abſurd whim. Oh! fie, 
Adelaide ; for the love of us all, be more 
complying, for when we reflect on the 
conſequence that may enſue from your 
adherence to a falſe principle, we trem- 
ble for your deſtiny, Villars adores you 
ſo, that he is now, I believe, almoſt per- 
ſuaded you are right—But you have long 
ſince deprived him of reaſon. What a 
ſyren you are! 


You take Scripture for your guide, 
Adelaide; the 5th of St. Matthew lays 
divorces were not lawful except in caſes 
of fornication : that is a ſtrong proof 
againſt you, my dear perverſe one Re- 
81011 flect 
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flect on it, and take compaſſion on poor 
Villars. | 


Archer has had a letter from her ſiſ- 
ter, who, it ſeems, is in Lady Emma's 
confidence.. Poor Lady Emma has been 
dangerouſly ill with a fever, in which 
ſhe was delirious, and raved inceſſantly 
on Lord Villars. Lord A——, who 
doats on his daughter, deſired Miſs Flora 
Archer to queſtion her concerning his 
Lordſhip, when ſhe had intervals of 
ſenſe. He always imagined ſhe liked my 
Duncan, till then. She confeſſed to Miſs 
Flora, that ſhe had long loved Lord 
Villars, and had of late entertained hopes 
that ſhe: was not diſagreeable to him, 
bur that the news of his being on the 
point of marriage with Lady Mel- 
ville quite overpowered and reduced 
her to her preſent languid ſtate, Miſs 

; Flora 
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Flora informed Lord A „ unknown 
to Lady Emma, who, having heard of 
your refuſal to Villars, has reſolved to 
propoſe his daughter for him. The 
Marquis of — has been ſome time 
diſcarded, 


My friend Archer's lover; I find, is 
eldeſt brother to the identical Capt, F— 
whom Lady Villars was guilty of crim. con. 
with. The Captain, it ſeems, is coming 
to England, but informs his brother he 
ſhall leave her Ladyſhip behind in Hol- 
land. % 


Lord Duncan deſires his beſt reſpects 
to you, and bids me add, from him, 
that you are a very unreaſonable, cruel 
female. Forgive us, Adelaide, for the 
liberty we take in cenſuring your con- 
duct; but poſitively we cannot avoid it, 

when 
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when we reflect what an enemy you are 
to your own peace of mind and happi- 
neſs. 


Before I conclude I muſt recite an 
anecdote concerning Lord Villars, which 
will increaſe your regard of him as well 
as mine. My better half here recited it 
to me. When Lord Villars was at col- 
lege, he was intimate with Mr. Wilde, 
and at a vacation complied with his in- 
treaty of ſpending ſome time with his 
friend. That young gentleman had only 
a mother living, with whom he reſided, 
Mrs, Wilde lived always in the country, 
and uſed frequently to invite a Miſs Hall 
to paſs ſome months with her, ſhe being 
a lively girl, and entertaining company. 
Miſs Hall was the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring parſon, who had ſeveral other 
children, and, what is commonly the 

wb caſe, 
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caſe, you know, Adelaide, had nothing 
to leave them at his deceaſe. She was 
four or five years older than Mr. Wilde. 
A few days after Lord Villars arrived at 
his friend's, he perceived the young peo- 
ple were lovers, and rallied Wilde on the 
occaſion, ſaying, at the ſame time, he 
feared Mrs. Wilde would not approve of 
Miſs Hall on account of her want of 
fortune. Pſhaw !—9Jd-mn'd ſtuff !'? 
replied Wilde; Why, you don't think 
I would-be ſo mean-ſpirited as to marry 
ſuch a girl? No, no, I intend having 
her at a cheaper rate than that, Villars. 
She will ſoon, I hope, gratify my wiſhes, 
for ſhe begins to be complying ; and, if 
you like her, will then turn her over to 
you.“ | 


Villars, in return, made a ſpeech of 
an hour long on the villainy of ſuch a 
99! conduct, 


% 
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conduct, and the crime of ſeducing in- 


nocence : but his harangue was to. no 
purpoſe; Wilde ſaid he was determined 


to proceed as he had intended, and with 


an oath told his Lordſhip not to ſpoil 
ſport. It was night when this converſa- 
tion happened. The chaſte Lord Villars 
could not ſleep; he was all night conſi- 
dering how he ſhould preſerve the poor 
girl from ruin. He roſe very early, and 
went to the moſt retired walks in the 
garden. His reverie was of ſhort dura- 
tion, as he heard-voices which he ſoon 
found were Wilde's-and Miſs Hall's. Mr. 
Wilde convinced the poor girl, by the 
moſt artful manner, that at that period 
he could not marry her; but if ſhe would 
comply with his wiſhes, the next term he 
would contrive means of conveying her 
to London, and there marry her, She 
anſwered, in return, © that ſhe could not 

| indeed 
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indeed yield her honour to him, becauſe 
Probably afterwards he would be loth to 
marry her.” A long diſcourſe enſued, 
which ended in his victory She pro- 
miſed to admit him to her chamber that 
very night, and they parted. | 


Lord Villars was ſtill more ſhocked at 
this ſcene: he revolved many ſchemes to 
withdraw her immediately from Wilde's 
power; at laſt he fixed on one, which 
was to inform Mr. Wilde's aunt of it, 
who was a good religious woman, and 
lived about eight miles off. He imme- 
diately repaite1 there, and informed Mrs. 
Gill of it. The good lady was much 
affected at the news, and told Lord Vil- 
lars ſhe would go there to dinner, and 
bring Miſs Hall home with her that 
night, where ſhe ſhould remain till a 
plan could be. ſettled to withdraw her 

Vor. III. H intirely 
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intirely from her nephew. As her rea- 
ſon to her ſiſter Wilde, ſhe would allege 
fear that her nephew would marry Miſs 
Hall. Things being thus ſettled, Lord 
Villars called on a gentleman, and brought 
him to Wilde's to dinner; at which time 
Mrs. Gill arrived, as if by accident, and 
took Miſs Hall with her, as concerted, 
The young lady was very loth to go, 
and Mr. Wilde quite in a paſſion at her 
departure, When alone with Lord Vil- 
lars, he attacked him with being the 
contriver of Miſs Hall's being taken 
away. His Lordſhip did not totally de- 
ny it. Several words enſued: and Vil- 
lars quuted the houſe with a tranquil 
conſcience for having done his duty in 
ſaving a young creature from infamy and 
ruin. He did not ſtop there; he wrote 
to Miſs Hall, adviſing her, as a friend, 
to beware of the future ſeduction of 

| | Mr. 
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Mr. Wilde, who was bent- on her ruin. 
He diſplayed to her the miſery that muſt 
enſue after her deviation from virtue, 
for that her ſeducer would never marry 
her; therefore affliction and miſcry muſt 
be the portion of her family as well as 
ſelf. It was Mrs. Gill that informed 
Duncan of this affair. She ſaid the girl 
was exceedingly affected at Lord Villars' 
uncommon humanity and compaſſion for 
a ſtranger, and with tears of contrition 
ſhewed his letter to her, intreating her 
aid to protect her from a man ſhe owned 
ſhe loved too well, notwith{tanding his 


cruelty to her. Mrs, Gill pitied her 


much, and contrived to ſend her to a 
worthy friend of hers, where ſhe might 
remain ſome months in ſafety from the 
allurements of Mr. Wilde, There a 
gentleman of ſmall fortune ſaw her 
admired her—and ſome time after they 
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were united ; the conſequence of which 
was, ſhe ſoon deſpiſed her libertine lover 
as much as ſhe once loved him. Thus 
ends my ſtory, Adelaide; and high time 
it is to lay aſide my pen, when I have 
ſaid that I am | 

Yours moſt affectionately, 


HarkrioT Duncan. 


The Marchioneſs of MeLviLLt to Lady 


Duncan. 
Laurel-Grove. 


Cru, Harriot ! Surely your affec- 
tion for me is leſſened ſince your mar- 
riage, or you could never ſo ſtrenuouſly 
endeavour by various arguments to ag- 
gravate my affliction. You well know 
my eſteem for Lord Villars, and you 
know that I am but too well convinced 
of his merit; why, then, ſhould you 

"Ie 
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ſtrive to heighten that unfortunate affec- 
tion by reciting anecdotes which muſt, 
if poſſible, add to my grief, by reflect- 
ing that I can never be the wife of a 
man who hath ſo exalted a character. 


My ideas on divorces, I ſtill maintain, 
are not unjuſt. I grant, that, when a 
woman is criminal, a divorce is neceſ— 
ſary, but then neither of the parties 
ought to marry again; it ſhould only 
be a divorce from bed and board. You 
allege it is very hard a man ſhould fuf- 
fer for his wife's guilt, and be prevented 
from taking a ſecond companion. I 
grant, my Harriot, that ſuch an unfor- 
tunate huſband is worthy of pity, but 
I would not have him perjure himfelf 
by a ſecond marriage, becauſe his real 
wife . injured him. He muſt bear this 
misfortune with reſignation, as well as 

| H 3 others 
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others that are met with in life ; it is not, 
thank God, a common ſituation. You 
have ſo lately paſſed through the mar- 
riage ceremony, my dear friend, that you 
cannot poſſibly forget the ſolemn reci- 
procal vow you both took at the altar; 
it expreſsly ſays, till death do you 
part.” The inviſible Creator of the 
world is, we doubt not, always preſent, 
but more particularly in places dedi- 
cated to his worſhip, The prieſt, in his 
awful preſence, joins your hands, and 
ſays, © Thoſe whom God hath joined 
together, let 20 man put aſunder.” 


He afterwards, in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, pronounces you man and 
wife, No clauſe is inſerted in the cere- 
mony that you ever can be diſunited 
during your lives, It is, therefore, my 
fixed opinion, that no human law ſhould 


overthrow 
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overthrow the marriage · vow taken in 
the more immediate preſence of inviſible 
Omnipotence. Indeed, my dear Harrior, 
they mult give a pretty extenſive latitude 
to their conſcience who admit the pro- 


priety of a ſecond marriage in ſuch a 
caſe. 


The verſe you have fixed on is no 
point againſt me, my dear Harriot. The 
Jews commonly divorced their wives for 
the moſt trivial things; that charm va- 
riety was frequently the cauſe. Our Sa- 
viour knew the hardneſs of their hearts: 
he came to eſtabliſh new and purer laws 
among them. By degrees he ſpread his 
doctrine, that it might be the more ef- 
fectually received. In the 19th Chapter 
of St. Matthew he informs his hearers, 
that God's intention was to pair a male 
and female for life, and afterwards pro- 
H 4 ceeds 
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ceeds to the verſe you quote. His diſ- 
ciples then argue, that, if the caſe of a 
man. were ſo with his wife, it was not 
good to marry : in anſwer to which, 
our Saviour recommends chaſtity, but 
| alleges, that, as every one cannot perſe- 
vere in it, marriage was therefore inſti- 
ruted, to preſerve men from fin, (at leaſt 
it is the ſenſe I receive thoſe words in,) 
therefore they ought to remain chaſte, 
and not marry, notwithſtanding their 
wives being guilty of a crime which 
might ſeparate them from dwelling toge- 
ther. Ia the moſt important articles of 
life, I think it neceſſary to ſalvation to 
ſtrictly adhere to Scripture. . We ſhould 
endeavour to fulfil our duty to God pre- 
ferable to that of his creatures. If from 
unavoidable uneaſineſs of mind I ſhould 
devolve into an ill ſtate of health, which 
may put a period to my days, I ſhould 
— 4 XA die 
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die ſatisfied with having done my duty 
in combating againſt an action which 
would diſpleaſe my Maker rely on his 
mercy and hope for never-ending hap- 
pineſs in a world free from mutability. 
I muſt therefore, my beloved friend, in- 
treat, that, for the future, you will deſiſt 
from defending an action I ſhall ever eſ- 
teem criminal. I never will marry Lord 
Villars while Lady Mary exiſts. 


Lord and Lady N were great ad- 
vocates for his Lordſhip, but finding: 
me inflexible have dropped the · ſubject. 
Count St. Lou has had the rudeneſs to 
write to me here. I am duly attended 
by Lord C—— : he is an amiable young 
man; but, oh! how unlike the truly 
admirable Lord Villars! Adieu! my! 
ever-dear Harriot: remember me to your” 
Lord, and tell him his regard for his! 
H 5 friend 
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friend makes him condemn me without 
realon, or reflecting. 


Yours, 


A. MrrviIIz. 


Lard ViLLans to Lord, Duncan. 
| London. 
Fam E ſounded the trumpet of Truth, 


Charles, when it informed thee of the 
propoſal Lord A—— made me. The 


reaſon I mentioned it not in my laſt let- 


ter was, becauſe I feared. you might ima- 
gine I recited. it for the gratification of 
my: vanity, though Heaven knows I am 
not much governed by the. dictates of 


that goddeſs. of folly. My. gloomy. diſ- 


poſition at preſent rather relapſes me into 
a contempt of myſelf by the diſappoint- 
ment of my wiſhes, The cruel, though 

* lovely 


1 
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lovely Lady Melville perſeveres in mak- 
ing me wretched z but the more | reflect 
on her virtue and | goodneſs, the more I 
adore her: nay, there are moments that 
I acknowledge the juſtice of her ſenti- 
ments in refuſing me. In ſhort, Dun- 
can, I am more contented with only her 
eſteem and friendſhip, and enjoying the 
melancholy idea of being beloved by 
her, at a diſtance, than I ſhould be with 
the poſſeſſion of the moſt beautiful wo- 
man in the creation. She has beauty to 
excels, all beholders muſt acknowledge; 
but I adore her mind more than her per- 
ſon—that beams celeſtial virtue, Oh! 
Charles, hard, very hard, is my fate, to 
be approved, yet be thus wretched. 


I waited on Lord A-— by his own 
appointment, when he took an opportu- 
nity to tender me his daughter. My 

H 6 anſwer 
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anſwer was ſoon given: I informed him 
of the ſituation of my heart, which could 
never be withdrawn from the object which 
at preſent poſſeſſed it. e intreated me 
to viſit her, at leaſt till ſhe recovered 
but, as that would be deceiving her, I 
| begged to be excuſed: A few days after, 
ſhe was able to ſit in her dreſſing- room; 
he intreated me to go only as a common 
acquaintance, to inquire after her health. 
With much perſuaſion I complied. Be- 
ing the victim of what I may term a 
hopeleſs paſſion myſelf, ſne demanded 
my pity. We were ſoon left alone. 


My friend Flora Archer was over- 
come by my father's intreaties, my Lord,“ 
ſaid ſne, to recite to him the imaginary 
cauſe of my illneſs, and becauſe I avow- 

ed a particular eſteem and friendſhip for 
your Lordſhip, | imagined from thence 

1941198 'IF # my 
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my complaint proceeded ; the conſe- 
quence 'of which was, my father's ten- 
derneſs for me obſcuring my demerits, 
he offered you his daughter ; a circum- 
ſtance, my Lord, that has much wound- 
ed my pride. Lord Duncan was never 
poſſeſſed of my affection Vour Lord- 
ſhip, before his arrival, had gained my 
friendſhip But Lord Duncan was a man 
of merit, and the ſlight he put on me 
gave me pain, as it depreciated me in 
the eyes of the world. Your Lordſhip: 
was, nay, {till is, poſſeſſed of my friend- 
ſhip, the conſequence of knowing your 
merit: but, my Lord,” ſaid ſhe, with a 
diſdainful look, I would not have you 
imagine that you have the power of life 
and death over me becauſe my father 

and Miſs Flora have imbibed a miſtaken: 
notion | 


When 
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When I behave with inſolence, Lady 
Emma, ſaid I, interrupting. her, ** con- 
demn me :—vanity I was never accuſed 
of: - your friendſhip was more than I 
believed myſelf poſſeſſed of till now, 
when yourſelf informs me of it. I ima- 
gined your heart Lord Duncan's at the 
time you diſavowed it to me, and moſt 
ſincerely pitied you; for, alas! I myſelf 
know too well the tortures of a hopeleſs 
paſſion. You. acknowledge I was once 
poſſeſſed of your friendſhip, but your 
preſent manner proves it fled; therefore, 
my Lady, I will no longer weary you 
with my preſence.” So ſaying, I aroſe 
to quit the room, 


« You anſwer me as I deſerve, my 
Lord, ſaid. ſhe, weeping.—“ Alas! I 
can no longer diſguiſe my ſentiments : 
illneſs has rendered me weak both in 
body 
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body and mind But tell me candidly, 
my Lord, Do you hate me? Was Lady 
Melville out of the queſtion, ſhould 1 
be a diſguſtful obje&t ?—Alas ! I bluſh 
at my folly I retra& my words—but 1 
ſtill eſteem you——Oh! my Lord, I am 
an object truly worthy of your pity— 
I condemn myſelf for want of modeſty, 
but indeed my ſituation is truly pitiable. 
— Cruel father! Why did you give your 


Emma an opportunity of expoſing her- 
ſelf,” ſaid ſhe, ſtill weeping. 


If I muſt confeſs the truth, Charles, 
it is, that I could ſcarce forbear ſhedding 
tears with her. I endeavoured to con- 
ſole her—gratified the vanity ſhe might 
have, by granting her poſſeſſed of every 
amiable quality—(I think, indeed, ſhe 
has many) — and that nothing but a prior 
engagement could have made me behold 

| her 
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her with indifference. She ſeemed pleaſed, 
though not ſatisfied—thus we parted. EF 
called on her once ſince, and we treated 
each other as acknowledged friends. 
She certainly is an amiable woman, 
when an Adelaide or Harriot is not in 
queſtion.' But I will bid thee adieu now, 
Charles, as in two days I ſhall ſee thee 
at Myrtle Hall. My beſt wiſhes aver 


1 Duncan. | 
Yours, 


 VIiLLARS.. 


Mademoiſ 2 en to the Mar 
erk  chioneſs of MELVILLE. 


From the Convent of — — 
Manan, 


A Stranger addreſſes you; who: bes 
m—__ lamented the impoſſibility of ever 
71 ID being; 
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being perſonally acquainted with a Lady, 
whoſe compaſſionate and truly Chriſtian 
diſpoſition is evidently diſplayed by her 
forgiveneſs to her ſevereſt enemies— 
Alas ! my Lady, I have a cruel taſk to 
perform, for it is af the unfortunate 
Madame St. Clare I muſt write, —The 
prayers. of all our Siſterhood are now 
united to relieve her poor ſoul.--- Ah ! 
worthy Lady Melville, ſpite of the 
wrongs ſhe did you, an account of her 
death muſt afford a heart like yours 
pain.—She fell a ſacrifice to grief. At 
her firſt arrival here we exchanged friend- 
ſhip.—She recited to me all her errors, 
which I believe no woman could more 
ſincerely repent of. She painted your 
Ladyſhip's character in ſo very amiable 
a light, that I was almoſt angry with 
her for having been the means of almoſt 
all your misfortunes, — yet her repen- 
che b 4 tance 
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tance and ſelf-condemnation made me re- 
nounce the leaſt inclination that way. 
For ſome months ſhe, - with exemplary 
piety, attended to the rules and duties 
of a monaſtic life, but an inward grief 
vilibly preyed upon her ſpirits. Alas! 
all my efforts to eradicate it were in vain, 
Finding her health declining, two other 
Ladies and myſelf, who had a ' ſincere 
friendſhip for her, endeavoured to per- 
ſuade her, that the gloom of our holy 
retreat was prejudicial: to her health 
therefore ſhe had better again enter into 
the world till it was re eſtabliſned, we 
ſhould then with pleaſure receive her 
again. In return to which ſhe anſwered; 
the date of our lives was fixed by Hea- 
ven, conſequently. change of ſituation 
could not prolong it. A brother of one 
of theſe young Ladies, is a moſt accom- 
n young nobleman—he had ſeen 

Madame 


Madame St. Clare ſeveral times with his 
ſiſter,—he fell a captive to her charms, 
and made his paſſion known to her. 
One day reading a letter of his before me, 
ſhe bluſhed, and ſaid, ** Barfleur, my 
dear Barfleur, I muſt be candid with 
you ; my vanity I find is not extin&.--- 
The attention of this young nobleman 
is pleaſing to me, though I have not the 
leaſt friendſhip or regard for him; a plain 
proof I am unfit again to truſt myſelf 
in the world---I ſhould perhaps again be 
overpowered by flattery, and abſorbed 
in vanity ; again launch into the follies 
of life, though I ſteered clear of pol- 
lution.—Alas ! repentance only can ob- 
literate my paſt crimes let me ſtill con- 
continue to implore mercy of offended 
Heaven. Alas alas!” ſaid ſhe weep- 
ing, * my revengeful diſpoſition, and un- 
fortunate attachment to Violetta, was the 

| main 
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main cauſe of the poor Marquis's death; 
I was acceſlary to it. My peace of mind, 
never, oh, never can return, Barfleur. 
I loved him it is true, but not as a lover 
lament him; was he living, convinced 
as Iam of my guilt, he ſhould be erazed 
from my memory with horror. But his 
untimely fate, alas! owing intirely to 
me, I muſt ever lament. Cut off, with 
all his imperfections on his head----"tis 
too much.” Ah ! Lady Melville, a heart 
poſſeſſed of the leaſt ſenſibility, could 
not avoid being affected with ſuch ſelf- 
accuſations. I wept with her. 


Much about that period ſhe received 
a letter from Lady Di Horton, alias 
Flerello, her preſent legal appellation 
it runs as follows: 


To 
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To Madame ST. CLakE. 


May furies ſeize this fellow, and tear 
him piece-meal, for having thus duped 
me !—Florello I mean. Confinement 
makes me deſperate without any hope of 
redreſs. I ſuffer as much torture as the 
deceitful prieſts perſuade you ſouls do 
in purgatory. But why do I complain 
to you of miſery ?—to you, who, after 
all your avowed friendſhip, fled without 
endeavouring to relieve me. On you, 
St. Clare, I relied for aid----my liberty 
gained, I would have enſnared ſome fel- 
low to maintain me in luxury. This 
horrible dungeon, which I ſcarce breathe 
in, is enough to drive any creature but 
myſelf into deſpair. Ravens, owls, and 
all the hideous train of obnoxious crea- 
tures, are continually flapping againſt 
mv windows----the clock, like a diſmal 

paſſing- 
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paſſing bell, is near five minutes ſound- 
ing each ſtroke; and this wretch, at 
times, has the conſummate aſſurance to 
to ſay, this is the life he will continually 
inflict upon me, as a ſacrifice to the 
manes of his dear Violetta. The fellow 
is handſome, but if he was to adore me 
to deſperation, I could not endure ſoli- 
tude with him, or any one man, above 
a month. Sometimes he has mcments 
of fondnels, then I endeavour to allure 
him, but he is never off his guard at 
thoſe periods. Confuſion ſeize him ! He 
ſays he loves me too well to truſt me 
in the world; beſides, he is determined 
I ſhall not diſhonour him, which cer- 
tainly would be the caſe, were I at li- 
berty; that he always approved the 
caution of Spaniards in regard to their 
wives---Ladies of the bon ton ſhould cer- 
tainly then be very ſtrictly guarded. A 

; vagrant! 
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vagrant ! how ſhall I execute revenge on 
him;?----Clandon never writes to me; 
never endeavours to fee me; but it's the 
way of the world in general, and ſhe 
is a vain proud fool----but for you, St, 
Clare,----you | whom I really regarded, 
to ſerve me ſo intolerably, is abominable. 
Puſillanimous creature ! becauſe fate 
ſtruck off thy lover, muſt thou in the 
bloom of youth and beauty bid adieu to 
gallantry, and, inſtead of receiving ado- 
ration, pay it at the ſhrine of a mortal 
woman like thyſelf. It abſolutely, St. 
Clare, is very laughable, even in idea, 
to behold thee, with bended knees, 
adoring the old bones of what is nomi- 
nated ſome ſaint, though perhaps they 
belonged originally to ſome heinous 
finner. Poſitively I always imagined 
you had more ſenſe than to be guilty of 
idolatry, and adore old wood, ſtones, 

bones, 
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bones, and Nicholas himſelf knows 
what; a mere political bubble, child 
for ſhame!—return to your ſenſes, quit 
the old Abbeſsand her whining children of 
folly—reſcue me from torture, St. Clare, 
and let us return to mirth and pleaſure. 
But if you are abſolutely determined to 
ſacrifice yourſelf to the memory of Mel- 
ville, may you be as miſerable as you 
deſerve to be in the ſiſterhood of ideots ! 
in which caſe, that you write not to me 
is the earneſt deſire of your once affec- 
tionate friend, : 


Diana » — 


I will not add this Vagrant's name, 
Oh! for revenge ! revenge ! Mere 
chance produced this opportunity 
of writing. 
|S > : 
See here, Barfleur, ſaid the unhappy 
St, Clare with a ſigh, preſenting me the 
fore» 


? 
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foregoing letter, what reaſon I have to 
bluſh at my choice of friends and former 
connexions. I will oblige Lady Di by 
my ſilence. My preſent ideas would 
dictate advice to her in my anſwer, 
which ſhe would, enraged, deſtroy before 
half read. Alas! I fear it will require 
greater affliction, than ſhe has yet expe- 
rienced, to wean her from the pleaſures 
of this life. This dear Lady then cloſed 
her ſpeech with encomiums on your La- 
dyſhip's different conduct; and, as uſual, 
burſt into a flood of tears. She frequently 
mentioned to me her promiſe of writing 
to your Ladyſhip, but added, ſhe was 
willing her year of probation ſhould 
firſt paſs, that, by taking the holy veil, 
ſhe might have the pleaſure of aſſuring 
you her repentance was ſincere and laſt- 
ing, which ſhe knew would be accepta- 
ble news to ſo real a philanthropiſt as 

Vol. III. I your 
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your Ladyſhip. Alas! Madam, her 
health at laſt declined very faſt, and ſhe 
was for ſome time confined to her cham- 
der, where ſhe devoted her time to 
prayer and meditation. A few days be- 
fore ſhe expired, ſhe attempted to write 
to you, but extreme weakneſs over- 
powered, and compelled her to lay aſide 
her pen. It is now too late for me to at- 
tempt writing to Lady Melville, my 
dear Barfleur,” ſaid ſhe with a ſigh; © the 
lamp of life but juſt glimmers— muſt 
rely on your friendſkip, and intreat, 
that, afrer my death, you will acquaint 
her of the manner of it, with a candid 
account of my behaviour ſince my ar- 
rival here, — tell her, that with my laſt 
expiring ſigh, I wiſh her many long and 
happy years, and after death never end- 
ing felicity.—Incloſe her Lady Di's let- 
ter, 1t will inform her of that infamous 


woman's 
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woman's preſent ſentiments and ſituation, 
though alas ! it will give her pain. This, 
my dear Barfleur, is my laſt requeſt; I 
doubt not your performing it z—repen= 
tance I hope has obliterated my guilt, — 
I feel a calm tranquility ſteal over my 
mind, and meet death with pleaſure,” 


Alas! Madam, I ſaw this dear friend, 
for whom I had a fincere affection, 
breathe her laſt. She preſſed my hand, 
and ſeemed to expire without pain. May 
every one who has been guilty of erro- 
neous actions, as ſincerely repent as this 
dear Lady, whoſe memory I ſhall ever 
regard, Her laſt requeſt I moſt religi- 
ouſly obſerve ; if I have been prolix in 
my account, pardon it, Madam, it was 
my deſire of fulfilling the wiſhes of the 
dead, and making her memory claim 
your pity. She has beſtowed a ſmall 

I 2 dona- 
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donation on this Convent, and diſpoſed 
of the remainder of her fortune among 
Monſieur St. Clare's relations. 


I hope this account will arrive unmo- 

leſted to your Ladyſhip's hands. A line, 
acknowledging the receipt of it, would 
afford unſpeakable ſatisfaction to 


Madam, 
Tour fincere Friend, tho' unknown, 
And obedient Servant, 


C. BARTLEUR. 


The Marchioneſs of MeLviLLe 10 Lady 
Duncan. 


Laurel. Grove. 


TE two letters I incloſe, my dear 
Harriot, are not calculated to raiſe my 
de- 
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depreſſed ſpirits. The unfortunate Ma- 
dame St. Clare is at reſt—peace to her 
aſhes! I gueſs Mademoiſelle Barfleur 
muſt be an amiable woman, from her 
pious and friendly attention to the peni- 
tent victim. I have acquieſced with her 
requeſt of writing, to affirm her favour 
came ſafe to hand. Having wrote ſo 
lately, my dear friend, I have nothing 
to communicate. Remember me to your 
Lord, and tell his too agrecable friend 
Jam well. Adieu. 


Yours, &c. 


A. MzLVILLE. 


Marchioneſs of MELVIL LE to Mrs. 
GORDON. 


Laurel-Grove. 


Aras: my dear friend, it is with 
an affliction that baffles all deſcription 
I 3 I ſic 
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T fit down to write. Philoſophy, reli- 
gion, or reaſon, can never maſter our 
grief when real misfortunes attack us.— 
It is for Lord Villars that my heart ſuf- 
fers this inexpreſſible anguiſh, Alas 
while I am writing, he may perhaps be 
numbered with the millions of thoſe who 
are no mote. My ſighs are waſted—my 
tears are ſhed in vain, | 


1 was fitting reading to Lady N 
in her chamber, when her woman ſmiling 
informed me, that a very handſome 
young gentleman enquired for me, and 
deſired to be admitted without delay to 
my preſence. It excited my curioſity: 
I immediately repaired to the drawing 
room, where I found in the ſtranger, 
Lord Duncan.----He looked pale , as 
death, and exhauſted with fatigue.— 
How is Harriot ? demanded 1 in haſte.— 

Oh! 
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Oh! ſhe is well, returned he but my 
friend Oh! Lady Melville, poor Vil 
lars will ſoon fall the victim of your bar- 
barity. With tears he then informed 
me, that the amiable Lord Villars, ſome 
few days ſince, was ſeized with a violent 
fever at their houſe,—it increaſed, and 
the Doctors pronounced it was im poſſi- 
ble he ſhould live.— It was but at pe- 
riods he retained his ſenſes, in one of 
which he gained the truth of his ſitua- 
'tion, and lamented much that he could 
not ſee me before he expired. Lord 
Duncan therefore having an unexampled 
friendſhip for him, immediately fer out 
for Laurel Grove, to intreat in the name 
of them all I would attend him thither, 
to receive the unfortunate Lord Villars' 
laſt ſigh. How can I ſuſtain ſuch a 
trial, my dear Mrs. Gordon? My heart 
is ready to leave my boſom.----I cannot, 

I 4 alas! 
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alas! even in idea, undergo it and re- 
He is the only man I 


tain my ſenſes. 
ever loved. I rejected him from the 
moſt delicate of objections . nay ſtill muſt 
do the ſame, was ] ſure to gain bis precious 
life by a contrary conduct. It is better 
to die innocent than live guilty, though 
only in one's own idea. — His virtues 


will procure him happineſs in a better 
ſtate, and perhaps merciful Heaven will 
compaſſionately ſhorten my date, — we 
ſhall be united in a happier region. But 
a thouſand things now claim my. atten- 

tion. In a few hours we ſet off for 
Myrtle Hall, and while we fly two hun- 
dred miles what a dreadful cataſtrophe 
may happen. Ah! my dear, my amia- 
ble friend, pray for a ſpeedy turn, and 
pity your truly diſtreſſed 


A. Mervilrk. 
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Lady Duncan to Mrs. GoRDON, 
Myrtle Hall. 


Goop God! my dear Gordon, what 
will become of Adelaide and poor Charles 
when they come hither, and find the 
amiable Lord Villars expired before 
their arrival! I am abſolutely ſtupefied 
with grief myſelf, and, to. mend the mat- 
ter, poor Archer has undergone ſuc- 
ceſſive faintings, which ſhe is but 
Juſt recovered from. Dr. C has 
given her a compoling mixture, which 
I hope ſhe will receive benefit from. 
The poor girl, it ſeemed, loved him to 
diſtraction, though ſhe concealed it with 
ſuch care, and ſtrove to promote his hap- 
pineſs with Adelaide: but ſhe is bleſſed 
with an amiable diſpoſition; no wonder 
therefore ſhe admired a man ſo formed 


15 every 
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every way to pleaſe.— Tou know his 
merit, ſo I need not dwell on it. 


I had informed his Lordſhip of Charles's 
departure and hopes of Lady Melvilte's 
return with him. He attended to what 
I faid with pleaſure; © Ah! Lady Dun- 
can,” faid he, ſuch an idea recals me 
almoſt to life but, alas! perhaps ſhe 
will arrive too late to receive my laſt 


bebe 


Three hours after, Nurſe came and in- 
formed me he had expired without her 
knowledge that ſhe had not been abſent 
from the bed half an hour, and yet he 
felt cold. Soon after an expreſs came 
that Charles and my Adelaide would be 
here in a few hours. I am abſolutely at 
a loſs how to prepare them for the ſhock- 
. mg news wiſh you was here, Gordon, 

to 
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to adviſe me. Poor unfortunate Villars! 
— What ſhall I do? -I hear the carriage 
coming—The - palpitation I am in is fo 
great, that even my teeth chatter, —Hea- 
vens ! what a ſcene I muſt paſs through! 
—Alas! poor Adelaide, what muſt thou 
ſuffer ! 


= 2 


I am retrieved from my agitated ſtate 
a little by my miſtake, dear Gordon. It 
was not thoſe I expected, but our friend 
Mr. ——, the ſurgeon. He was much 
affected at the melancholy event, as he 
had not heard of Lord Villars' illneſs. 
I recited the particulars of his diſorder, 
as he ſeemed deſirous to be informed of 
it, and how long it was ſince he expired. 
He often wiſhed he had arrived fooner, 
and eagerly aſked if Dr. C— was with 


him at the time he died, He was nor, I 
| I 6 returned, 
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returned, but inſpected him after Nurſc's 
alarm, and declared him irretrievably 
gone; but that I had not had the body 
moved, as I expected Charles every mo- 
ment, who would rather give neceſſary 
orders himſelf concerning his friend I 
imagined. With my leave, he ſaid, he 
would take the laſt view of ſo valuable 
a nobleman. He is gone for that pur- 
poſe, my dear Gordon. Poor Archer is 
ſtill afleep. Oh! fie, theſe melancholy 
ſcenes are enough to affect one's ſpirits 
for a twelvemonth.——1I muſt lay aſide 
my pen. 


8 2 


Unſpeakable joy intoxicates my ſenſes, 
Sordon. The darling of the fair, the 
charming Villars, ſtill lives. With this 
item you are undoubtedly on the rack 
to know particulars, and heartily re- 

Joiced 
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joiced to find we did not bury the poor 
man alive. Patience, Gordon, and I will 
gratify thee, ill- capacitated as I am for 
relating events with propriety. To be- 
gin, then :—You muſt know, when Mr. 
was aſcending the ſtairs, in ſlow 
paces, to the ſuppoſed chamber of 
Death's victim, he met Nurſe with aſto- 
niſhment viſible on her antique features: 
« Lord! Sir,” ſaid ſhe, ** come along 
you are arrived in a pure moment, for 
as ſure as day his Lordſhip is not dead 
Come along !—1 was juſt going to tell 
my Lady that I am fure a Doctor could 
bring him to life.“ 


While ſhe was delivering her tale, Mr. 
— hurried to his Lordſhip's room, 
and found that there certainly was life 
in him. The whole houſe was preſently 
alarmed; all poſſible aſſiſtance was af- 

forded 
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forded him; and, to ſhorten my won- 
derous ſtory, in an hour's time, he re- 
turned to his ſenſes again. Mr. 
has preſcribed medicines for him, and 
gives us hopes that he will ſoon recover, 
as it was a ſudden turn of his fever, 
which was for his benefit, Mr, —— 
ſays any of the Faculty might have known 
that he had life in him: beſides, his jaw 
never fell. Had the ſimpleton of a nurſe 
mentioned that circumſtance, it would 
have ſtruck me: but you know I am 
not fond of admiring dead people, there- 
fore I never went into his chamber after 


I was told he was dead. If my dear 


Charles had been here, he would have 
been wiſer, and poor Villars had aſſiſtance 
fooner. I have had the happy miracle 
revealed by degrees to Archer, who is 
greatly elevated at the news, and fits by 
me at chis preſent writing, Alas! poor 

girl, 
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girl! ſhe is in a pitiable ſituation; but T 
hope ſhe will have the reſolution to over- 
come her preſent ſenſation for the ſick 
man, and we ſhall all be happy. Bur 
that dear creature Adelaide will not com- 
pleat our felicity—She 1s abſolutely very 
obſtinate—What ſignifies her ſhewing 
herſelf to Villars, if ſhe will not marry 
hin? If Lady Mary would but make 
her exit at this critical juncture, how 
delightful it would be, Gordon! but 
don't you imagine, from the hint I have 
given, that I wiſh for ſuch an event. 
No, no, Heaven forbid, giddy as I am, 
that I ſhould wiſh for any perſon's death; 
that is a crime of too black a die, Gor- 
don. 


7 8 


George is arrived, and informs me 
his maſter and Lady Melville will be 
here 
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here in half an hour; therefore adieu, 
Gordon. You ſhall ſoon again hear from 
either Adelaide or your preſent corre- 
ſpondent, 

HakRIOT Dux cAx. 


The Marcbioneſs of MeLvitte to Mrs. 
GORDON, 


Myrtle- Hall. 


Th E ſevere feelings I underwent in 
my journey hither, my fatigue, my ter- 
ror, and my apprehenſion of the. worſt 
affliction that could befal me, are more 
than I can deſcribe : but the firſt view 
of our dear Harriot gave me hopes my 
fears were vain, and the amiable Lord 
Villars was out of danger. She informed 
me of every . circumſtance, and how 


keenly touched ſhe was at our mutual 
friend's 
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friend's ſuppoſed diſſolution. The recital 
affected me to the very heart. Want of 
attention might have been the means of 
our eternal loſs. Ho fortunate it was 
Mr. arrived to ſave a life ſo valu- 
able! He now is able to fit in company 
as uſual, What pleaſure does it afford 
me to view his returning health! It was 
not till three days after my arrival here 
I was admitted to his chamber—then it 
had very near overpowered his weak 
frame. ls it poſſible Lady Melville 
can have the goodneſs to travel ſo many 
miles to endeavour to ſave the life of a 
man whoſe hand ſhe refuſes ?*?* ſaid he, 
„Ah! Madam, pardon me; you are all 
virtue, and all benevolence; you are 
the deareſt friend I have on earth—1 
muſt love, I muſt eſteem you, while I 
exiſt, If there are in reality guardian 
ſpirits, as ſome have thought, my ſoul 

ſhould 
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ſhould ſtill hover around you, and pro- 


tect you from all misfortunes, till the 
hour of your diſſolution, when J had li- 


| berty to conduct you to that bliſsful re- 


gion your virtues ſo juſtly deſerve to en- 
joy.“ — But the ſpeeches of lovers, my 


dear Gordon, are too furfeiting—too 


adulatory-to be repeated—yet we conſider 
not how much our little merit is height- 
ened when we liſten to the man we love, 
becauſe we are pleaſed at every word he 
utters, and do not give ourſelves time to 
reflect it is flattery ; nay, if we did, even 
flattery from him is pleaſing. We would 
have him over- rate our merit, and be 
blind to our defects, by way of inſuring 
his conſtancy. Yet to what purpole is 
all this, ſince I cannot compleat his hap- 
pineſs, and marry him? Lord Duncan, 
too, will nor permit my departure for 
ſome time, leſt his friend ſhould relapſe : 

but 
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but I hope poor Lord Villars will be 
quite reinſtated in a fortnight, and I in 
my liberty. Miſs Archer is very much 
affected at having been thrown off her 
guard, and diſcovering her affection for 
the too agreeable Lord Villars. She 
promiſes to attend me to Melville-Park. 
Indeed, ſhe is a very amiable girl, has 
refined ſentiments, and a mild diſpoſi- 
tion. I hope ſhe will ſoon be happier. 
I don't know any one fo ſuitable as Mr. 
Clairville to her diſpoſition, Were both 
their hearts at liberty, I think they would 
be ' mutually pleaſed, and make a very 
happy couple. This may not be imprac- 
ticable. He has begged for permiſſion 
to viſit me. I ſhall be at London before 
I go to Melville-Park. She will be with 
me. I ſincerely with they may be ſtruck 
With each other. Bur theſe ſort of ſen- 
ſations will not be forced, I find, alas! 


by 
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by experience—it makes me pity her the 
more. Harriot is deſirous to add her 
kindeſt wiſhes, before I conclude myſelf 
your ever affectionate 

| A. MELviLLE. 


Lady MzLviiis % Mrs. Gon box. 
Myrtle-Hall. 


Lorp Villars not being even yet per- 
fectly recovered, my dear friends here 
inſiſt upon my lengthening my viſit. 
Do I a& right by complying with this 
requeſt ?-—Pcrhaps it may delay his final 
recovery. They ſay, the reverſe: on 
which preſumption I ſubmit. When the 
time of our ſeparation arrives, how ſhall 
we both ſuffer? There is no remedy— 
We cannot, we muſt not, be united 
Rut I trouble you too much, my dear 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Gordon, with theſe melancholy ef- 
fuſions of a diſappointed heart, there- 
fore will endeayour to relieve you. 


We ſpend our time with tolerable 
chearfulneſs at preſent, and have often 
the company of Sir Harry Fenlow and 
his lady, a very polite couple. Sir Har- 
ry does us the honour to admire us all 
in turn, and Lady Fenlow ogles with 
our gentlemen; but as, unluckily for 
her, they had not any inclination to in- 

trigue with her lively Ladyſhip, ſhe be- 

gan to be out of humour with them for 

their ſtupidity. Fortunately Lord Ha- 

zard arrived in good time to recruit her 

ſpirits; nay, makes love to her before 

Sir Harry's face; to which he is politely 

deaf. In turn Sir Harry makes particu- 

5 lar compliments to poor Miſs Archer, 
who is out of all patience at his inſo- 

lence ; | 
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lence: but Harriot is properer to write 
on ſuch ſubjects than me; beſides, I ſtill 
have a very great depreſſion of ſpirits. 
St. Lou perſecutes me with letters—I 
wiſh he would return to his native coun- 
try How could Lady Walters give him 
encouragement to torment me {o! Let 
me hear from you ſoon, my dear friend, 
and believe me 


Yours ſincerely, 


A. MlvriLLE. 


Lady Duncan to Mrs. Gok pov. 
Myrtle Hall. 


Sm Harry and Lady Fenlow's adhe- 
rence to hen ton wounds the mind of my 
dear Adelaide, while I laugh heartily at 
their folly. I think it's abſurd to do 

otherwiſe, 
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otherwiſe, as they chuſe to make them 
' ſelves ridiculous. In the country one 
maſt viſit people one deſpiſes, or live 
alone. You muſt know, about two years 
ago this polite couple married for what 
they call love, Gordon, and retired to the 
country for three months, by which time 
they were heartily weary of each other, 
Their next determination was to take a 
tour through France and Italy, which 
compleated their imaginary politeſſe.— 
They returned the ſilly creatures we now 
find them.—-Charming benefit and im- 
provement they gained, really, Sir Harry 
and Lord Hazard are profeſſed friends, 
and gamblers; the former has loſt ſeve- 
ral thouſand pounds lately. The 1n- 
dulgence of this ſaid paſſion for gaming 
is a dreadful practice In a few mo- 
ments what numbers are rendered beg- 
gars by it? Noble families ruined It 

makes 
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makes them guilty of the meaneſt actions, 
and too frequently ends in ſuicide, 


Heavens! Gordon, if I am not mora- 
lizing; I believe I muſt inliſt under La- 


dy Fenlow's banner, or I ſhall dwindle 
into a ſtupid humdrum matron indeed 
But we are going to dinner there, ſo 
adieu 


Sad doings, Gordon! — What misfor- 
tunes ariſe from people's folly !—I was 
rather premature in my reflections But 
for the event: | 


Lady Fenlow was alone in the draw- 
ing- room when we arrived: © Theſe 
men,” ſaid ſhe, © are continually at dice 
—they have been at it in Hazard's dreſ- 
fing-room all the morning—Surely, la- 
dies, your company will allure them from 

=.” 
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2 =D 
it. She then ordered a ſervant to in- 
form them we were come. 


In about half an hour's time Sir Harry 
ruſhed into the room, pale as aſhes, with 
his hair looſe, and in the greateſt agita- 
tion imaginable. He looked at us with 
a wildneſs that ſurpaſſed all deſcription. 
Lord Hazard ſoon followed him, dreſſed. 


Dear Fenlow,” ſaid the latter, * don't 
be ſo abominably rude to the company 
becauſe you have loſt a few corianders 
Theſe fair ladies claim your attention.” 


« Perdition to my curſed fortune— 
you—and the whole world!“ ſaid he— 
« Is this a time to talk of gallantry ? 
Lady Fenlow, I'm undone—Lord 
Hazard has won my whole fortune.” 


Vor. III. K « Lord! 
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Lord! Sir Harry,” ſaid ſhe, cooly, 
« What is to become of me? —My 
Lord, will you take me in the . * 


A rapturous ſpeech was then uttered 
by his Lordſhip, and an agreement to 
her requell., 5 


Wel, then, poſitively you ſhall have 
me,” ſaid ſhe.— Sir Harry, my Lord 
will get you a commiſſion, I'm ſure, by 
my deſire, and you may retrieve your 
fortune in America.“ 


We all imagined ſhe was not bent on 
ſo infamous a conduct, but it proved 
too true; ſhe certainly had intended to 
go off with him before this e event hap- 
pened. 


Sir Harry was almoſt diſtracted at his 
own 
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own folly, but under no concern for La- 
dy Fenlow's deſerting him. 


Things being in ſuch confuſion, we 
were obliged to return home to dinner; 
bur, before we came away, Lord Villars 
and Duncan ſtrove to make Sir Harry 
more compoſed, but that was impoſſible. 
He has only two hundred a year left to 
ſubſiſt on, which I almoſt think is more 
than he deſerves. I will not begin mo- 
ralizing again, though there is ſufficient 
room for it here. Poor Adelaide and 
Archer fit Gghing for Sir Harry, though 
they acknowledge by his adventuring he 
deſerved ſuch a misfortune. As to her, 
ſhe is one of the moſt infamous of wo- 
men. 


I am highly delighted, my dear Gor- 


don, with part-of a French author's 
K 2 | works 
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works“ I have juſt been reading He 
gives an account of the Engliſh, and 
paints the diſpoſition of our men I think 
very properly (laying aſide a few indi- 
viduals we know). Then he compli- 
ments our ſex ſo, that he deſerves to 
have a monument raiſed to his memory. 
I think it runs thus in Engliſh: 


« Hayey as the French eſteem 
themſelves in the company of women, 
as much the Engliſh dread it: at leaſt, 
if they are amorous, they only find in 
the fair what gratifies their paſfion, ſel- 
dom what engages their mind. They 
prefer the pleafure of drinking the healths 
of beauties in a tavern to that of enter- 
taining them in a circle—treat them as a 
different ſort of being as well as ſex— 


Lettres une Francois. 


and, 
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and, in general, think them only fit to 
diſſipate their chagrin, and ſweeten the 
fatigue of buſineſs. Thoſe met with at 
Paris endeavour to juſtify their countty- 
men by ſaying women in England are 
not ſo entertaining as in France; but, 
ſuppoſing that to be the caſe, is it not 
the fault of the men? If we find more 
pleaſure in the c6nverſation of French 
women, it is not becauſe they have in 
#eality more wit, but they diſplay it more. 


« The preſence of a man in Eng- 
land creates taciturnity in a whole circle 
of females. 


« At Paris, a petit maitre ſcarce ar- 
rived to manhood ſuffices a dozen of our 
belles at a time to move that agreeable 
inſtrument of ſpeech we call tongue. 
But we muſt neither commend or blame 


K 3 the 
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the Engliſh ladies for their taciturnity, as 


their ſilence is occaſioned by the embar- 
raſſment they find in company. This em- 


barraſſment proceeds only from their being 


unaccuſtomed to it. It is leſs their fault 


than our ſex's, who neglect them, and who, 


by the dangerous habit of drinking, de- 


ſtroy all refined ſentiments, with perhaps 
the deſire of pleaſing. Thoſe who give 


themſelves up ſo much to the fatal cuſ- 
tom of drinking are not made for the 
converſation of women Seldom are they 
amorous— they are only libertines. 


« The Engliſh men loſe much pleaſure 
by living fo little with a ſex who have 
their ſhare of graces from Nature, whoſe 


ſociety has always charms, and a pecu- 


har ſweetneſs in their converſation which 
we find not in our own ſex; 


« Converſing 


— 
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*« Converling with women ſoftens and 
poliſhes the manners; by the habir of 
endeavouring to pleaſe we contract a tone 
equally agreeable to both ſexes. Men 
with each other are too ſupine ; their 
converſation languiſhes, or turns to a 
warm diſpute : for to gain applauſe, they 
ſtrive for a ſuperiority, and are mutually 
offended ; neither will acknowledge be- 


ing in the wrong; and it finiſhes by 


hating him they could not vanquiſh, 


« With women we take a ſurer me- 
thod of gaining eſteem We ſtudy to 
pleaſe them, and we ſucceed. It is the 
ſenſation one ſex naturally has for the 
other which inſpires the inſinuating tone 
and affecting manner that conſecrate true 
politeneſs; which habit we cannot con- 
tract but by the company of women. 
The cuſtom of the ſexes living in this 

4 manner 
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i | manner is truly eſtimable, and conſti- 
tutes the delight and happineſs of our 
lives. 


« You may eaſily perceive, by the air 

as well as manner of drels, theſe people 

are removed from the converſation of the 

fair ſex. It is from this great negligence 

that the Engliſh have a je ne /fai quoi of 
#herceneiſs which ſtrikes us ſo, 


* Thoſe who go to Paris with the ad- 
vantage of ſpezking our language with 


| eaſe aſtoniſh us always with their em- 
4 barraſſed air, which they ſeldom quit. 
The caule is evident. They no ſooner 
quit the univerſity than their firſt years 
| are paſſed at London in frequenting cof- 
| fee-houſes and taverns, thoſe places ſo 
: pernicious to youth, which they cannot 
| frequent without hurting their ſentiments. 

« We 
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«© We perceive others ſtudying the 
manners of ſtrange countries before they 
are acquainted with their own. This is. 
another inconvenience. We ſhould not 
travel but in ſearch of knowledge. 
Thoſe who have no idea of it are not. 
calculated to find it. Moſt of the tutors: 
theſe young men are conſigned to are 
not themſelves fit for travelling. They 
bring with them from college that per- 
nicious cuſtom and vice of ſmoaking 
and drinking. How can they inſtruct 
their pupils in a politeneſs. they are un- 
acquainted. with?“ 


I am haſtily called from abuſing my 
own dear countrymen, and, as the poſt 
will ſoon. be going off, my dear Gordon,, 
mult. bid you adieu ! 

Yours ſincerely, : 
H. Duncax.. 
K 5 | The: 
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The Marchioneſs of MrLIVILLE to Mrs. 
GoRDON. 


Myrtle-Hall. 


My dear Harriot has, I find, inform- 
ed you of Sir Harry Fenlow's folly, and 
his Lady's moſt unparalleled afſurance— 
Infamous woman ! to deſert her huſband 
at ſuch a period, even though he brought 
his misfortune on himſelf by his own in- 
diſcretion, If he had poſſeſſed the leaft 
regard for her, what additional affliction 
muſt it have cauſed him?—But undoubt- 
edly ſhe was become an object of diſ- 
ouſt—The name of wife to ſo fine a 
gentleman was enough to cauſe hatred— 
His purſuit was variety in his pleaſures ; 


the common vice of the times. 
\ 


Lord Villars and Lord Duncan ſent 
the 
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the next day to enquire after his health. 
The ſervant informed us Lady Fenlow 
went off with Lord Hazard after dinner. 
The latter told Sir Harry he was wel- 
come to remain there four or five months 
if he choſe it, till he could ſettle himſelf. 
What a cruel mortification, my dear 
friend, to be told ſo !—A houſe which 
in the morning was his own | The ſer- 
vant faid Sir Harry was like a diſtracted 
man, and continued ſa, 


Lord Villars was ſhocked at his mif- 


fortune, and went to condole with him, 
and offer his ſervice or intereſt ; but he 
would not liſten to his Lordſhip, and in- 
treated to be left alone. 


Yeſterday, however, he packed up his 
cloaths, and took his laſt leave of a place 
that might till have been his own but 
"MN K 6 for 
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for his unconquerable paſſion for gaming. 
What diſtracting ſenſations muſt he carry 
with him ?—doubly mortifying to a man 
ſo abſorbed in the purſuit of pleaſure. 
Lady Fenlow will, likewiſe, in turn, be- 
come a prey to deſpair—Lord Hazard's 
licentious paſſion will ſoon expire—She 
will, perhaps, be diſtreſſed even for ſub- 
ſiſtence. Such is the miſery entailed 
on vice commonly in this world !—An 
indulgence of irregular paſſions reduces 
us to miſery, poverty, and indigence, 


Next week, my dear Mrs. Gordon, I 
ſer out for Melville-Park, and hope that 
you will ſoon be able to join me, for I 
ſhall ſtand much in need of your com- 
pany. Adieu! adieu! 


A. MELVILLE, 


The 
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The Marchioneſs of MELvittue to Mrs. 


GORDON. 


Myrtle. Hall. 


I HAVE ſurpriſing news for my ami- 
able friend—news that will give your af- 
fectionate heart more pleaſure than it has. 
received a long time, as your amiable: 
diſpoſition makes you ©©tremblingly alive 
all o'er” to the misfortunes and happi- 
neſs of your friends. Harriot would have 
me keep you in ſuſpence, to fet your 
curiofity ſtill more afloat, and not inform 
you what it is in this letter; bur I can- 
not agree to ſuch an unfceling practice. 
Lady Mary has been long numbered 
with the dead. I do not exult over her 
aſhes—May they reſt in peace! But it 
would be affe ctarion to lament her, tho” 
it would be barbarous to triumph Such 

a con- 
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a conduct would ſeem chargeable with 
the guilt of diſſimulation. No, my dear 
friend, Iwill candidly confeſs the thoughts 
of being united to Lord Villars gives me 
great pleaſure— He is a man of ſuch 
uncommon merit—ſo unlike the vulgar 
rake I muſt be happy with him. It is 
to Mr. Clairville I am indebted for the 
above information. He is acquainted 
with Capt. F-—, who ſome time ſince 
arrived in England, and has paid his ad- 
dreſſes to Lady Emma. Her Ladyſhip 
was too much engaged to attend to him. 
This touched him ſenſibly. The news 
of Lord Villars' dangerous illneſs made 
her {till more reſerved to the Captain, 
being in the greateſt anxiety concerning 
his life. Capt. F obſerved it, and 
complained to Mr. Clairville, who recited 
the common report which prevailed that 
Lord Villars' diſorder proceeded from his 

eſteem 
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eſteem for me, who had refuſed him on 
account of Lady Mary's being alive, &c. * 
ſo that he need not be under any appre- 
henſion that Lord Villars would ever 
transfer his affection to Lady Emma, or 
any other woman. Clairville further ſaid, 
he ſincerely wiſhed to ſee me united to 
his Lordſhip, (ſince I had refuſed him,) 
as he hoped it would fix my happineſs, 
which would give him inexpreſſible plea- 
ſure — That he really was ſorry, extremely 
ſorry, I had taken ſo uncommon a reſo- 
lution to diſappoint his friend's felicity. 


Captain F attended to him with 
the greateſt ſurpriſe—< Is it poſſible?” he 
cried - Does Lady Melville actual'y 
reject Lord Villars for the cauſe you men- 
tion?” Mr. Clairville aſſured him it 
was ſo. 


*s 


He 
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He pauſed—then taking Mr. Clair- 
ville's hand with a changed counte- 
nance,—**< Clairville, ſaid he, I injured 
Lord Villars; but I was likewiſe the 


means of releaſing him from an infa- 


mous woman. Our acquaintance was of 
a very ſhort date before his Lordſhip 
procured' a divorce. Novelty was the 
charm. She propoſed poing to France 
after ſhe was at liberty, but altered her 
mind and determined to go incog. under 
a feigned name to ſhire ;' that ſhe 
might after a few weeks go from thence 
to Calais, and, unknown, quit England, 
not chuling her friends ſhould have 
any knowledge whither ſhe was gone. 
Part of her plan was ezecuted.— We 
went to ſhire, and both took ber 


maiden appellation, paſſing for man and 
wife. A fortnight after our being here 


ſhe fell ill—grew worſe, and I called in. 
proper: 
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proper aid; but ſhe ſoon was paſt all 
human aſſiſtance. She was not in the 
leaſt affected with the near proſpect of 
her diſſolution; neither, I believe, did ſhe 
in reality perceive her danger, for ſhe 
ſeemed inclined to intrigue with the 
Doctor who attended her. About three 
hours, however, before ſhe expired, ſhe 
ſaid ſhe felt herſelf much worſe, and in- 
fiſted upon immediately making her 
wilL—A lawyer came. She bequeathed 
me her whole fortune, which was four 
thouſand pounds : ſhe had it with 
her in notes and money, which ſhe in- 
tended to fix in the funds abroad. This 
will being compleated, and every one 
withdrawn, ſhe requeſted as a favour in 
return for her love, that, if ſhe expired, 
I would conceal her death from Lord 
Villars, and the world in general, that 
they might not triumph over her memo- 
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ry, and exulting ſay, Vengeance had 
_ overtaken her ;—further, that I would 
take a tour ſomewhere out of England, 
and when I returned back, ſay 1 had 
left her abroad. This, my dear F—,” 
concluded ſhe, is all I deſire of you; 
a ſmall requeſt, and one with which I 
hope you will comply.—Adieu, F,“ 
ſaid ſhe, I find myſelf ſleepy, ſend Nurſe 
hither.” Iretired. Nurſe came an hour 
after and informed me, her Miſtreſs's 
ſleepineſs was ſucceeded by great agonies; 
that ſhe ſeemed to have a great horror 
upon her, and could not ſpeak intelligi- 
bly. Diſagreeable as ſuch a feene was, 
I determined to attend her, as perhaps ſhe 
might revoke her laſt requeſt, and wiſh 
to have her will cancelled. I held the 
will in my band, and aſked her if I ſhould 
deſtroy it? She ſhook ker head, and I 
could juſt diſtinguiſh ſhe ſaid, © No ;” 
but 
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but her ſeeming agonies were paſt de- 
ſcription. I then ſent the Nurſe out, 
and aſked her if ſhe till deſired I would 
conceal her death? She anſwered very 
plain,“ Yes, yes,” and nodded her head. 
Soon after ſhe fell into ſtrong convul- 
ſions, and, as I was quitting the room, 
expired. 


© Gay as I then was,” ſaid he to Mr. 
Clairville, the manner of her death 
ſhocked me. I ſoon after had her pri- 
vately interred at church, left 
the place, and purſued my former plea- 
ſures. Every one imagined we quitted 
| England together, and I did not contra- 
dict the report in my anſwers to my 
friends letters, ſtrictly adhering to La- 
dy Mary's laſt requeſt : but the preſent 
occaſion, I think, juſtifies me; by con- 
cealing it I ſhould render two amiable 


people | 
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people wretched. Lord Villars's cha- 
racter claims the greateſt reſpect, Clais- 
ville. I ſhould be proud to acquaint him 
every obſtacle to his union with Lady 
Melville was removed ; but after what 
has paſſed I have not the aſiurance to 
appear before him.—Do you therefore 
inform him of the happy news, and if 
Lady Melville requires a more ſatisfac- 
tory account of Lady Mary's death, it 
is only writing to Mr. WL, the at» 
torney, at who will aſſure her of his 
attending us at the time of her laſt ill- 
neſs; nay, indeed, the will which 1 now 
have in my poſſe ion is ſufficient proof; 
1 ſhould imagine that will afford her La- 
dyſhip ſufficient ſatisfaction.“ 


Theſe, my dear Mrs. Gordon, are the 
particulars of Mr, Clairville's account 
in a letter to Lord Duncan. 


Harriot, 
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Harriot, overpowered with joy, after 
having read the letter, ran into the room 
and ſaluted us all round. Lord Villars 
in raillery returned her thanks for the 
honour ſhe had done him, when ſhe 
cried, ©* Sit down, good folks, and let me 
read the happy recital; be ſure, though, 
you don't loſe your ſenſes with joy, Vil- 
lars.“ She then with an audible voice 
read the letter, which you may be certain 
affected me not a little in ſeveral reſpects. 
Poor Lady Mary's inconſiderate end made 
a ſmall impreſſion on his Lordſhip, —he 
ſighed at her frailty, but riſing joy ſoon 
ſucceeded it. He demanded if I would 
ſtill perſiſt in refuſing him, as he was 
10w, according to my own way of think- 
ing, at liberty. In return to which I an- 
ſwered, Seeing the will would convince 
me. I therefore wrote a line to Mr. 
Clairville, making an apology for my 

want 
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want of faith, and deſiring my compli- 
ments to Captain. F » informing 
him, if it was not inconvenient and im- 


proper, I ſhould be glad he would per- 


mit my friend, Mr. Probus, to inſpect 
into it. My requeſt was granted, and I 
was convinced. Still farther to ſatisfy 


me, Lord Villars wrote to the perſon 


who made the will, —likewiſe to the 
Doctor who attended her, &c. The an- 
ſwers were all ſatisfadtory according to 
Captain F-—'s account.— They called 
her Mrs. — 


No impediment therefore remaining, 


my dear Gordon, I have no plea to 


poſtpone our marriage. Lady Mary has 
been dead two years; no mourning is 
neceſſary for her in ſuch a caſe, Lord 
Villars's ſpirits are beyond what I ever 


| ſaw them, No woman can have a proſ- 


pect 


* 
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pect of greater earthly happineſs than ! 
have, my amiable friend, Bountiful 
Heaven amply rewards all my paſt ſuf- 
ferings. —Tomorrow Miis Archer ſets 
off for London, with Lord Villars and 
myſelf. Harriot and Lord Duncan are 
ſoon to follow, while we prepare for our 
ſacred engagement, Miſs Archer ſeems 
with great pleaſure to anticipate our hap- 
pineſs; and is delighted with the cha- 
racer of Clairville : we all flatter our- 
ſelves they will be charmed with each 
other. Iam ſure they would not be un- 
happy in ma riage, if they would ven- 


ture, their diſpoſitions are ſo perfectly 


amiable. | 


3 ©. 


We have juſt received a melancholy 


account of the infamous Nugent.—Pur- 


ſuing his —— in Ireland, he in- 


ſulted 


tt 1 
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fulred a married Lady of family—her 
brother demanded fatisfaction; they met; 
| Nugent was mortally wounded, and ſur- 
vived but a few hours. The gentleman 
was obliged to abſcond, and the poor 
Lady is very unhappy on account of 
her brother. What evils continually 
| ſpring from a ſpirit of unlicenſed gal- 
lantry, and what they term faſhionable 
| Intrigue. Void of any ſenſe of religion, 
they deliver themſelves up to the em- 
braces of Vice. Harriot drags me from 
you, my amiable friend, and tells me 
Lord Villars is impatient at my long ab- 
ſence—poſitively I ſhall not ſcribble any 
more—ſhe will be obeyed, therefore, my 
dear friend, I muſt bid you adieu. Hap- 
pineſs attend you is the fincere wiſh of, 


2 Your, affectionate . 
A. en =Y 


From 
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From the Same to the Same. 


Groſvenor Square. 


I HAVE had the honour of a moſt 
extraordinary viſit from a perſon ] little 
expected. You will be {urprized when 
I inform you it was Lady Clandon. I. 
happened to be alone when ſhe came. 


She entered with her uſual gay air— 
% Ah! my dear Lady Melville, I am 
charmed to ſee you, after ſuch an age of 
abſence—I came, out of pure friend- 
ſhip, to diſſuade you from marrying 
Villars—for Heaven's- ſake don't think 
of it—Miſtreſs of yourſelf, and ſo fine 
a fortune, don't be ſo mad as to barter 
them for a deſpotic ſullen tyrant—He is 
ſo ſaturnine a creature Oh! horrible to 
think on! Now, if you really are 

Vor, III. L deter- 


————— OOOOOO_ — 4 
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determined to become a flave, why there 
is Lord M, a ſprightly fellow, who 
will not interfere in your conduct 
came purely out of friendſhip, to adviſe 


you He certainly is the moſt worthy 
object.“ 


4 muſt beg, Lady Clandon, you 
will be ſilent on a ſubject that does not 
concern you,” returned J. 


It certainly does not, Melville,“ an- 
ſwered ſhe; but then triendſhip urges : 
beſides, I really fear Lord M will 
go diſtracted if you marry Villars. What 
ſignifies a handſome phiz ?—Pho !—that 
you will ſoon be weary of. I remember 
reading a ſtory very apropos in ſome old 
French book, but what book I cannot 
burthen my memory with—l ſwear it's 
not my own invention—1 thought it cle- 
ver—] will tell it you— Tis apropos :” 
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* A young gentleman beſpoke of a 
certain painter a picture of Hymen—1 
will have it attended by the Graces, ſaid 
this paſhonate lover—Remember that 
Hymen muſt be repreſented more beau- 
tiful than Adonis—You muſt put in his 
hand a torch brighter than Cupid's---In 
fine, make a tri: of your ſkill, and I 
will pay you for it according to its good- 
neſs. The painter, knowing his libera- 
lity, endeavoured to pleaſe him, and 
brought home the picture the night 
before the gentleman's marriage; The 
young lover was not fatisfied---There 
wants in this figure, ſaid he, a certain 
gay air---fome agremenus---certain charms 
In ſhort, it anſwers not the idea I have 
conceived of Hymen---You have made 
him but moderately beautiful---you ſhall 
be but moderately paid, 


L 2 The 
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The painter had a great deal of rea- 
dy wit, as well as genius for painting ; 
he therefore immediately coincided with 

+ the gentleman's opinion. You have rea- 
ſon not to be contented with my picture, 
{aid he; the face is not yet dry---To 
ſpeak freely, I lay my colours on in ſuch 

a manner, that my pictures appear but 
indifferent when firſt finiſhed, I will 
bring this picture again in a few months, 
and you ſhall pay me for it according to 
its beauty. I am ſure it will appear 
quite another thing. Adieu! Sir; I am 
not diſtreſſed for money. 

= 

The painter took back his work. 
Our young lover was married next morn- 
ing. Several months elapſed without the 
painter's appearing. At laſt he brought 
the picture. The bridegroom was ſur- 
prized to fee it. You have promiſed 


well, 
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well, ſaid he---How time has improved 
your picture !--- What a difference !---I 
ſcarce know it !---I admire what effect 
time has upon theſe colours !---I admire 
{till more your ingenuity !---Nevertheleſs, 
it cannot prevent my telling you the 
countenance is too gay---the eyes a little 
too ſprightly---They ſhould not be fo 
bright as thoſe of the God of Love--- 
Hymen ſhould appear graver---Beſides, 
the attitude of your figure is too airy=- 
a little too free---and you have given it 
an air of wantonneſs, which the charac- 
ter ſhould not have---It is not the Hymen 
I want after all. 


Very well, Sir, ſaid the painter; 
what I foreſaw is come to paſs---Hymen 
is now leſs beautiful in your idea than 
in my picture. It was quite the contra- 
ry three months ago. It is not my pic- 

L 3 ture, 
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ture, but your idea is changed, You 


was a lover before---now you are a huſ- 
band. 


© I underſtand you, ſaid the gentle- 
man---Lay it down---From what you ſay 
I find the picture is according to my own 
fancy It is juſt you ſhould be paid ac- 
cording to your ſkill- There is a purſe 
which contains double what you could 
hope for---Take it, Sir, and leave me 
the picture. 


* No, Sir, replied the painter--No, 
I will not leave it.—I will give you ano- 
ther, which ſhall pleaſe both lovers and 
married men---it ſhall open the eyes of 
all painters. Accordingly, he painted 
another, which he finiſhed with a great 
deal of art. Hymen, viewed at a diſ- 
. tance, ſeemed quite charming; but 
near, 
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near, quite otherwiſe. This picture was 
placed in a ſuperb gallery, in a ſort of 
alcove: to approach this alcove, a ſplen- 
did glittefging place charmed the be- 


holder's eyes; but when he arrived there 
---adieu all charms.? 


6“ Thus ends my ſtory, dear Melville 
---It is really true enough---Marry for 
love, and you'll ſurely be miſerable--- 
zealous of each .other---and, oh! what 
horrible gloomy fete à tetes will enſue !*? 


« My reſolution is fixed, Lady Clan- 
don,” returned 1; I defire no other 


happineſs than the indulgence of my | 


huſband's company. Domeſtic happineſs 
is the ambition of Lord Villars and my- 
ſelf, and I doubt not experiencing it. I 
am ſorry to affront any perſon who has 
once treated me with civility---but, as 


L 4 our 
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our diſpoſitions are ſo different, and your 
Ladyſhip continues fo gay, I muſt in- 


form you, Madam, that my doors will 
not be open to you again,” ſaid J, riſing, 


« Surely, Melville,” returned ſhe, | 


“ you are not in earneſt---you cannot 


have the effrontery to turn me out of 
your houſe, What, I ſuppoſe you have 


heard of my innocent flirtation - with 


Lord M are jealous---and in a fit of 
deſpair will marry Villars——Aye, cer- 
tainly the caſe You'll repent it---de- 
pend on what I ſay---you will repent it, 
Mere friendſhip brought me, and I 
have been abuſed for it---Mighty civil, 
indeed, my Lady Marchioneſs !---Mel- 
ville ſhould have learnt you politenefs 
and decorum before he gave you a title 
---Poor ignorant creature!“ ſaid ſhe, rif- 
ing, and walking up and down the room 
in a violent rage. 
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I was almoſt afraid of her, and rung 
the bell while ſhe was ſpeaking, when 
my ſervant came; Call up Lady Clan- 
don's carriage,” ſaid I, looking at her 
with haughtineſs. 


Revenge ſhall enſue—vulgar, ill- 
bred creature!“ ſaid ſhe. © I will not 
go—-No-I will ſtay to torment thee,” 


Luckily Lord Duncan entered. He 
faw me pale, and her in a rage. Con- 
fuſion !“ ſaid he, ** What is the matter, 
dear Lady Melville ?” 


„Dear Lady Melville Oh! then 
your pious Ladyſhip is not averſe to in- 
trigue, though you can condemn me,“ 
ſaid ſhe, in a rage, looking at me—— 
„But I will be politer than your inſo- 
lence deſerves—l will leave you to enjoy 


your 


YR CCC 
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| your lover.” 80 ſaying, ſhe curteſy'd 
ſcornfully, and took herſelf away. 


What mad-woman is this ?” ſaid his 
Lordſhip, as ſhe departed, for he did 
not recollect her. 


I informed him who ſhe was, and 
what had paſſed between us. He com- 
mended me for treating her as ſhe de- 
ſerved, being a woman of ſo looſe a cha- 
rater, that it was improper to viſit or 
have any connection with her. But it is 
high time to conclude. We are exceed- 
| ing buſy in preparations for our ſolemn 
E engagement, Harriot will inform you, 
my dear friend, when it is compleated. 
Aſſure yourſelf I ſhall always be your 
affectionate 


A. MELviLLE. 


Lady 
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Lady Duncan to Mrs. Gon box. 


Metville-Park. 


N EVER was a fet of mortals happier 
than we are here, Gordon. The mo- + 
ment after Adelaide was irrevocably unit- 
ed to Lord Villars, we poſted hither, 
where love and friendſhip divide our 
hours. The dear creature has received 
congratulations from all her friends on 
the occaſion, Villars is ſuch an amiable 
character, they could not object againſt 
him. You perceive, my dear Gordon, 
by this couple of lovers, that virtue is 
ſometimes rewarded cyen in this world, 
where your thinking” people will allow 
only wickedneſs and deceit to be met 
with. For my part, I cannot grant it 
ſo—Good and evil are certainly blended 
— Many characters are worthy of im- 

mortal 
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mortal fame, ſome meet with a reward 
here, ſome not : but I am a creature of 
too volatile a mold for moralizing— 
that buſineſs I leave to you and Ade- 
laide.— What an admirable philoſophical 
pair will ſhe and Villars make, - you 
will compleat the trio, and in time per- 
haps, when my hairs are ſilvered over 
with age, I may improve by your lec- 
tyres, with a young brood around us. 
It will then be time to think. 


Poor Archer's chearfulneſs is affeted--- 
I often find her weeping when alone.--- 
Lord Villars ſtil adheres to her heart, 
but ſhe will be compelled ſoon to go 
with her father to Scotland; new ob- 
jects, I hope, will reſtore her tranqui- 
lity, though, alas! a ſincere love is hard 
to be eradicated. Clairville ſeems to 
have a friendſhip commencing for- her, 
1 ſhe 
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ſhe allows his merit,----but as yet they 
both appear diſtant from the union we 
hoped for. Her ſiſter informs her, Lady 
Emma has peremptorily refuſed Captain 
F, and ſtill Gghs out Villars* name; 
all men are indifferent to her but him, 
therefore ſhe is determined to gratify her 
vanity and ambition, The old Marquiſs 
of has renewed his addreſles, 
and Flora Archer thinks ſhe will accept 
him. Lady Clandon purſues her- in- 
trigues, which her Lord entirely over- 
looks. Adelaide has received a ve- 
ry affectionate letter from Mr. Vil- 
lars. She and my Lord intend paying 


him a viſit in a few months. I have 
news to inform you of, which eſcaped 
my memory in my two laſt epiſtles. 
Fluellen, alias Burton, is numbered 
with the dead. Mrs. Harpur accuſed 
her pf ſome miſconduct, at which ſhe 
a. flew 


oy 
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ew into a violent paſſion,----her rage 


continued,----and a few hours after ſhe 
fell into a fit which ſhe expired in. The 


Doctors imagined it proceeded from her 
perturbation of ſpirits : a good warning, 


Gordon, for us to calm our paſſions, 


To make amends for this tragic ac- 
count, I will inform you that Adelaide 
is in daily expectation of ſeeing her 
friend, Lady Connor. Now is your wit 
at work to know who this Lady Con- 
nor can be. I will relieve you, my dear 
creature. She was the amiable Madam 
Hermon, of whom our friend ſpoke ſo 
favourably. Sir Charles Connor is no 
other than the Mr. Smith who offered 
Adelaide his friendſhip at Paris, and had 
yery near fought a duel with Melville 
for treating her ſo unworthily. He at 
that time paid his addreſſes to his preſent 

"4 Lady, 


i 
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Lady, and had heard her often com- 


mend our friend, which increaſed his 
eſteem, and made him intereſt himſelf 
in her happineſs. Monſieur Hermond 
died ſome time after. The title, in the 
interim, fell to Sir Charles, and at a pro- 
per time, the widow married him. They 
came to England, when ſhe directly 
enquired for Lady Melville, (now Vil- 
lars,) and wrote to her. — Adelaide was 
ſincerely rejoiced to hear from her, and 
is promiſed a viſit, when we ſhall have 
an additional pleaſure. 


Does your Couſin never intend to regain 
her health, that we may have you once 
more among us? Poſitively, Gordon, 
it is quite unreaſonable for her to con- 
fine you ſo long, and deprive you of 
congratulating and rejoicing perſonally 


with 


* 
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with your friend, on ſo happy an event 
as her marriage with Villars. Make 
your eſcape, I charge you, and come to 
receive the friendly embraces of 


Your 


HaRRIOTr DUNCAN. 


